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THE REMOTE AND PROXIMATE CAUSES OF DEAFNESS.* 
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Tue ear has been and is called by many who should 
know better, the “ Organ of Hearing.” An anatomical organ 
is an instrument devised for a specific effect, which effect 
may be either itself the grand result desired or only neces- 
sary as a direct means of obtaining the final result. An 
anatomical apparatus is a collection of anatomical organs, the 
functions of each of which, when performed in the physiolo- 
gical condition, accomplish a definite result in the economy 
of the body. Thus a tooth is an anatomical organ, for the 
purpose of mastication. The parotid gland is an organ for 
insalivation. The liver is an organ to secrete bile. Yet 
each of these is only a single organ among several whi h 


* This article, though it has more of a technical character than possibly the 
readers of the ANNALS would enjoy, may perhaps, on that very account, be not 
entirely inappropriate, as being the first of the kind hitherto published in its 
pages. It may be well to remark, that it was written originally, not for publica- 
tion, but for a medical purpose, which haying been fulfilled, the writer offers it to 
the profession which, next to the medical, has most to do with those afflicted by 
diseases of the ear. 
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constitute the apparatus of digestion. An apparatus, it will 
thus be seen, is much more complex than a mere organ. 

The Human Ear is an apparatus so devised as to be capa- 
ble of transmitting vibrations to the auditory nerve, which, 
in its turn, communicates the impressions received to the 
sensorium. ‘This definition implies that the ear is composed 
of organs. The value of such a definition is, that it im- 
presses on the mind the complexity in the construction of 
the ear, and enables us the more readily to understand how 
it is that there are so many different causes of deafness; for 
it has long been laid down as an axiom, that the more com- 
plex an instrument is, the more possibilities there are for it 
to become disordered. 

I propose to treat as briefly as | can of the Remote and 
Proximate Causes of Deafness, understanding by the former, 
those conditions of the atmosphere, country, condition of 
parents and offspring, &c., &c., which predispose to deafness, 
and by the latter, those local affections which mechanically 
or otherwise cause deafness. 

Several attempts have been made by different individuals, 
to collate statistics in relation to the causes of deafness, but 
from the ignorance of the guardians of the patients, these 
statistics have proved but very imperfect. An abstract of 
seven hundred and eighty-seven cases, collected from the 
institutions for mutes at Paris, Copenhagen, Leipzig, Prague, 
Cologne, St. Petersburg, Dresden, Hamburg and Modena, in 
Kurope; and Hartford, New York, Philadelphia and Colum- 
bus, in the United States, I will here insert. It is as correct 
as any that have as yet been published. It may be found in 
the Eighteenth Report of the New York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTAL DEAFNESS. 
Scarlet Fever, . . Nervous Fever, and gath- 
Typhus Fever, . ering inears, . . . 
Spotted Fever, . . . Brain Fever, . .. . 
Inflammatory Fever, . Brain Fever, from denti- 
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Brain Fever, from coup 
de soleil, 

Fever and Fits, 

Convulsions, 

Epileptic Fits, . 

Colds, 

Measles, . 

Gatherings in the bend, 

Inflammation in the head, 

Falls, . 

Scrofula, 

Whooping Cough, 

Hydrocephalus, 

Hydrocephalus & Whoop- 
ing Cough, 

Bilious Fever, 

Catarrhal Fever, 

Epidemic Fever, 

Intermittent Fever, 

Arthritic Fever, 

Fever, (not named,) . 

Foreign substances in the 
ear, . 

Itch, 

Dentition, 

Humors in the 

Scrofulous Opthalmia, . 

Quinsy, 

Peripneumonia, 

St. Vitus’ Dance, 

Palsy, 

Paralysis, 

Syphilis, 

Mumps, . 

Croup, 
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Measles and wee 
Small Pox, . 
Injuries of the head, 
Disease in head, 
named,) 
Disease in 
named,) ‘ 
Disease in throat, (not 
named,) 
Disease in 


(not 


(not 


ears, 


throat and 
head, (not named,) 

Disease in tongue, (not 
named,) 

Ulcers, 

Falling in the 

Use of calomel, 

Report of a cannon, 

Loss of hearing without 
manifest cause, 

Inflammation of a limb, 

Swelling in neck and 
gathering in ear, with 
convulsions, . 

Injury of the ear, . 

Bite of a mad cat, 

Swallowing tobacco, 

Swallowing poison laurel, 

Disease caused by vermin, 

Injurious medical treat- 
ment, 

Gradual decay of 

Diseases and accidents 
unknown, 


Total, 


This abstract shows the prominent causes to be fevers, the 
exanthemata, pertussis, convulsions, hydrocephalus and in- 
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flammations in the head. In regard to the ages at which 
deafness is most likely to commence, the same authority 
gives the following abstract of 284 cases. 


From birth till 1 year of age, 94 cases of deaf-mutes. 
1 73 
2 41 
3 19 
27 
5) and upward, 30 


Total, 284 


One singular fact, established by statistics, is, that there 
are more deaf males than females. This can not arise from 
the fact, that they are more exposed, for at the age (under 
five) when they are most liable to become deaf, male children 
receive the same degree of care as female. The probability 
is, that more males survive the diseases of youth than females. 
Of congenital cases of deafness, however, there are more 
females than males, in the proportion of nine to seven. 

There are not sufficient instances known on which to form 
definite conclusions as to the amount of the hereditary trans- 
mission of deafness when one or both of the parents are 
mutes. There can be no doubtthat there is a certain degree 
of danger. I personally know of only two families, both the 
parents in each being mutes, in which there is any direct 
transmission. In each family there are seven deaf and dumb 
children. Ihave heard of several other instances, however. 
Marriages between deaf-mutes are, however, not very uncom- 
mon occurrences, the children resulting from which possess 
perfect audition. ‘There seems to be in some families, the 
heads of which are possessed of all their faculties, a marked 
predisposition to deafness. Sometimes this is owing to dis- 
sipation of one or both of the parents, at the time just pre- 
ceding gestation, thereby debilitating the vital powers. In 
other cases, dissipation in youth has been the cause. But 
of all known causes, intermarriage is the most prolific cause 
of predisposition to deafness. It has been settled beyond a 
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shadow of doubt, that intermarriages of first cousins, and 
even some of second cousins, give rise to offspring which are 
generally either of small size, imperfect health, or of imper- 
fect development in some part; they are either idiots, blind, 
club-footed, or deaf and dumb. And those offspring of first 
cousins who are not, are rather the exceptions than the rule. 

A curious but not very frequent mode in which hereditary 
predisposition manifests itself is seen in alternation. A 
single case will suffice. In a family of fourteen children, the 
second, fourth, sixth, eighth, tenth, twelfth, and fourteenth 
born, were deaf-mutes congenitally, while the others could 
hear and speak. Another case has been recorded, in which 
the line was only broken by the birth of twins, both deaf- 
mutes. Among other facts shown by the late census of the 
United States is, that deaf-mutes are more frequently found 
among white than colored people, while blind persons are 
more common among the blacks than whites. Mulattoes 
are more subject to both blindness and deafness than the 
full-blooded individuals of either race. 

That the scrofulous diathesis should be assigned as one of 
the predisposing causes of deafness, will cause no surprise to 
any one in the least acquainted with pathology. The depo- 
sition of tubercles being one of the results of Scrofula, the 
latter term has at length become, in the minds of many, 
so associated with the former, as to be understood as almost 
synonymous with tuberculosis. ‘Tubercular matter may be 
deposited in different parts of the ear, it is true, but yet it 
is so unusual, that to regard it as a curiosity, would be 
strictly correct. ‘The scrofulous diathesis, however, so affects 
the whole body that inflammation is easily excited in any 
organ; this inflammation is of an unhealthy kind, slow to 
heal, producing an abnormal pus, and exceedingly liable to 
take on a chronic subacute character. 

When the ear of a strumous patient becomes inflamed, 
deafness is almost certain to result, unless proper medical 
treatment be at once resorted to. The mucous membrane 
becomes thickened, red, pulpy, a purulent effusion is poured 
forth, constituting what I shall hereafter speak of as stru- 
mous otitis, and if the membrana tympani be at the same 
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time perforated, strumous otorrhea. The mucous mem- 
brane of the membrana tympani is thickened, thus greatly 
impairing its functions, as is also that of the Eustachian 
tube, thus preventing the free access of air to the middle ear. 
When we examine the delicacy of the apparatus of hearing, 
it is truly wonderful that even in grave cases of inflamma- 
tion, the hearing is not immediately and totally lost. And 
yet the mucous lining of the cavitas tympani is often so 
thickened, that it would seem impossible for the membranes 
of the fenestra ovalis and fenestra rotunda to be of the slight- 
est use in conveying the vibrations to the internal ear, the 
degree of deafness resulting therefrom, being at the same 
time, by no means, commensurate with what we should 
have good cause to expect. Scrofula, as a_ predisposing 
cause of deafness, acts then, almost always, merely as a pre- 
disposing cause of inflammation in general, which inflam- 
mation being excited in the ear, produces changes resulting 
in deafness. ‘These strumous inflammations are not rare. 
They are very common among children, almost as much so 
as strumous affections of the eye. Those of the deaf and 
dumb who are scrofulous, form a very large proportion of 
the whole number, and the proportion is not much less 
among those who are deaf, but who have lost their hearing 
so late in life as not materially to.affect their speech. It is 
evident, then, that whatever is calculated to engender the 
scrofulous habit, is indirectly a cause of deafness. Among 
these causes may be mentioned, living in imperfectly venti- 
lated, poorly lighted, and damp habitations; living in wet 
localities or in a climate subject to great or sudden variations 
of heat and cold, dryness and humidity. In mountainous 
countries, a great deal depends on the altitude of the habita- 
tion; thus in Switzerland it has been ascertained that those 
who live in the valleys are far less healthy than those who 
live high up on the mountains; the disproportion of cretins 
between the two mentioned classes of localities being ex- 
ceedingly great. The number of deaf persons in Switzer- 
land is much greater in proportion to the number of inhab- 
ants than in any other country in the world where statistical 
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knowledge has been obtained. In Belgium, Holland and 
Saxony, the proportion is much less; these latter countries 
are level and dry. In the South of Europe, the number of 
deaf persons is less than in the colder countries of the North. 
A case has been recorded in the Paris Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, of a family of eight children, five of whom 
were congenitally deaf and dumb. These five had been 
born in a very damp dwelling. A family which previously 
had resided in the house, had three children, two of whom 
were deaf and dumb. 

It has been a disputed question since the days of Hippo- 
crates, whether the pregnant is able to transmit to her off- 
spring peculiar traits of mind or conditions of body, as the 
result of a persistent melancholy mood, or mental anguish, 
or as the consequence of a sudden fright or disgust during 
any period of her pregnancy. ‘The affirmation of this prob- 
lem has been, and ever will be, considered by the vulgar of 
every nation as indubitable, no superstition or tenet being 
more universally believed; so much so, that Shakespeare, in 
many places, alludes to this belief. But whether, or no, 
deafness has ever been the child’s misfortune through the 
mother’s fright, I leave to others to judge after the perusal 
of the following statements, which I have collected from files 
of “ Questions to Parents and Guardians of Deaf Mutes.” 
These questions were issued from the oflice of the Secretary 
of the State of New York, and are preserved in the New 
York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 
The facts I am about to state, are to be found in answer to 
the second of the “questions,” which is as follows: “ Was 
your child born deaf? If so, was there any cause which is 
supposed to have operated before birth ?” 

First Case. A. M , the daughter of L. M . 
a physician in this state, is a fine, sprightly girl, in excellent 
health, having no bodily infirmity with the exception of 
deafness and the dumbness consequent on the loss of hear- 
ing. ‘There has never been in any of the collateral branches 
of the family, a single case of deafness. She, however, is 
congenitally deaf, and her deafness is ascribed to the fact 
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that her mother while pregnant with her, was frightened by 
a deaf and dumb man, who boarded in her family. 

Second Case. C P E , is a boy of 
perfect health, and no physical defect except his deafness. 
The cause of his deafness is ascribed by his parents to the 
fact, that a few months before the mother was delivered, 
she saw a deaf and dumb child. It must be acknowledged 
however, that this is not a sufficient cause of deafness, as 
the mother was afterward delivered of a boy, who was also 
deaf and dumb, and who died at the age of ten. One of 
the great-aunts and great-uncles of this boy were deaf and 
dumb. The parents were second-cousins. ‘That these ad- 
ditional facts establish the existence of other causes than 
the one assigned, sufficient of themselves, to account for the 
deafness, there is no question. 

Third Case. M G , is the daughter of an 
intelligent tanner and currier, who gives the following state- 
ment. ‘She was born deaf. I (the father) do not know of 
any other cause, than the following. My wife is a Catholic, 
and while in pregnancy with Melissa, wished to go to con- 
fession, I refused to let her do so, at which she was offended, 
and would not speak to me for nearly a week, which time 
was about five or six months before the birth of Melissa. 
I was ignorant at the time, of my wife’s pregnancy, else I 
should avoided any opposition to her wishes.” There are 
two other children in the family, both of whom are in pos- 
session of all their faculties. The father has “tried to 
remove her deafness, by the use of refined sweet-oil, which 
caused extreme pain, without any apparent benefit to hear- 
ing.” Dew-water was also tried, “which caused no pain, 
and seemed to relieve the head-ache she was formerly 
troubled with.” The trial of refined sweet-oil, has thus 
added to medical lore the important fact, that the not going 
to confession, is apt to leave considerable inflammation in 
the ears of the progeny. Verily, the sins of the parent are 
visited upon the children, (unless confession is duly made,) 
as is abundantly shown by this instance of the hereditary 
transmission of moral turpitude. 
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Fourth Case. $S A ,is a healthy girl, of a 
family in which there is no hereditary taint. Her mother 
sometime before the birth of the infant, saw a little foolish 
child, the vision of which is supposed by the parents to be 
the sole cause of deafness. 

Fifth Case. J Ss , was born deaf, and there 
has been no apparent cause assigned, except that his mother 


while enceinte “saw a deaf and dumb man acting.” ‘There 
is no other case of deafness in any of the collateral branches 
of the family. There are seven other children, all of whom 
are perfect in body and mind. 

Siath Case. Y , was deaf from 
birth. ‘The family is free from any taint likely to produce 
deafness. None of the exanthemata have attacked him, 
with the exception of the kine-pox. ‘I'he mother, during the 
early part of her pregnancy, became very much excited, so 


as to be unable to speak, and ascribes the deafness of her 
child to this cause. 

Seventh Case. I M. . ‘The only reason as- 
signed for the deafness of this boy, is contained in the 
following account given by the mother. “I lost a son three 
weeks previous to the birth of this deaf son. The dying 
child kept calling for me. ‘lhe friends present thought it 
not proper for me to witness its struggles. ‘To prevent me 
from hearing the cries of the child, | put my fingers in my 
ears, and so far as I could stopped my hearing. ‘Three 
weeks thereafter my child was born deaf and dumb, and has 
remained so ever since.” ‘l'his woman has had four children 
by her husband, (a convict in the state prison, and who has 
since his release deserted his wife,) and two by another man 
with whom she is at present living. All these children can 


hear and speak, and there is no other case of deafness 
known in any collateral branches of the family. ‘There is 
no relationship between the parenis. 

Eighth Case. This is a boy by the name of L 
Meck H , Who was born deaf anddumb. Daur- 
ing the days allotted to his mother, one of the older children 


in the family, hurt his shoulder, and it became necessary to 
Vou. VITI. 18 
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lance it. ‘The mother fearing to see the operation, went 
some distance from the house, and in order that she might 
not hear the screams of her child, placed her fingers in her 
ears, and she says, “immediately experienced sensations 
which she could not describe.” This is the cause assigned 
by the mother for her son’s deafness. It may not be improp- 


er to add, however, that an uncle of the father of this lad 
was born deaf and dumb, and also a cousin of the mother, 
thus showing an hereditary disposition to deafness, which 
much more likely than the above incident, was the cause of 
this infirmity. Six other children are in the family, none of 
whom are deaf and dumb. 

Ninth Case. | WwW P , was born deaf, 
and the mother assigns as a reason, that while with James, 
a child was placed in her arms to be fondled. The infant 
very suddenly expired, and she became so exceedingly fright- 
ened, that she believes the deafness of her child was induced. 
There are no other causes known by me for his deafness. 

Tenth Case. This is a case of congenital deafness in a 
bright, sprightly lass, perfect in all her faculties except hear- 
ing and speaking. ‘The only cause for her deafness that I 
can find assigned, is contained in the following sad yet 


interesting narrative. ‘I'he father of this child had seduced 
the mother, under the promise of marriage. ‘The situation 
of the mother being known, he promised to perform his duty, 
and legitimate the offspring. For some reason or other, the 
marriage was not immediately consummated, but the time 
for it was definitely settled a few weeks before the birth of 
the child. A few days before the wedding was to have 
taken place, the father went to work in a neighboring field, 
and while engaged in cutting down a tree, was instantly 
killed by the fall of it. The unfortunate mother on hearing 
the sad tidings, was rendered distracted with grief at the 
loss of her lover, and shame at her miserable condition. 
Hastening to the side of the dead man, she called upon him 
to speak to her once if only once more. ‘This she did con- 
stantly in her frenzy, until torn away from him by her friends. 
Being confined shortly afterward, she was delivered of a 
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female infant, which has since its birth neither heard nor 
spoken. And she ascribes its deafness to the efforts she 
made to hear the voice of her intended husband. 

A case is mentioned in a report printed in the year 1837, 
of a boy, which at the time attracted considerable attention. 
The meatus auditorius externus was entirely wanting, and 
the auricle reduced to a mere projecting cartilage. The 
face and head were also deformed, but intellectually he did 
not appear to be deficient. ‘The occasion of his deafness 
and deformity, “is supposed to have been fright on the part 
of the mother during the period of gestation, from a_pierc- 
ing shriek uttered by a servant. ‘The distressing effect upon 
the ears of the parent, is believed to have caused those of 
the child to be closed up. This individual hears imperfectly, 
on opening his mouth, through the Eustachian tubes; and 
by this means he has to a trifling extent, learned to articu- 
late.” ‘The report suggests the practicability of opening the 
external orifice of the ear. I believe the operation was 
never performed. 

Leaving the remote or predisposing causes of deafness, 
| come to the second division of my subject, the proximate 
causes of deafness. ‘They are as will be seen, for the most 
part, the results of inflammatory action. 

The first of these causes are owing to mechanical obstruc- 
tion. The concha of the ear may be wanting, and so cause, 
although not an absence of hearing, a difficulty at least in 
catching sounds. The meatus is sometimes found wanting, 
and then total deafness is the result. ‘There may also be a 
second meatus with neither one perfect; the amount of hear- 
ing in this case depends on the state of perfection of the 
principal one. We find also the meatus contracted, closed 
by a membrane, or by polypoid excrescences. ‘These, with 
the exception of the last, are the results of arrest of fcetal 
development. The ceruminous glands often take on a dis- 
eased action. The result of this is a partial or entire suspen- 
sion of their functions. If any cerumen is secreted, it is of a 
dark hue and very tenacious, obstructing the canal, or plas- 
tering over the membrana tympani, thus causing a temporary 
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deafness. This diseased action is always the consequence 
of an inflammation, and accompanies otorrhea. The 
treatment is simply to remove the inflammation, which 
causes this diseased condition, and to keep the parts perfectly 
clean. It may here be proper to mention a cause of deafness 
which is not an uncommon one, and which is not very 
creditable to the individual affected. It is an accumulation 
of wax owing to a want of cleanliness, and though very 
simple when thought of, is yet often a source of great 
trouble and annoyance to the patient, and of perplexity and 
vexation to the practitioner, when overlooked. ‘The symp- 
toms are an obtuseness of hearing, accompanied with tinnitus, 


and sometimes loud noises resembling reports of fire-arms, 


‘If the case should not be understood, the patient is usually 
subjected to a course of blistering, low diet, calomel and 
jalap, and what not besides, till some quack pours into his 
ears an emollient oil to soften the wax, and earn for himself 
the reputation of being a miracle-monger. Soap and warm 
water used freely, will usually be found sufficient; the accu- 
mulation, however, may be so firmly impacted as to require 
the use of the forceps. 

In individuals who are subject to boils, there occur 
frequently, abscesses in and around the meatus which tempo- 
rarily disturb the hearing. They are exceedingly distressing 
and are accompanied by a sensation of stuffing in the ear, 
with tinnitus, buzzing and throbbing. They vary in bulk 
up to the size of a walnut, and usually occur in groups. 
There is no marked redness over the seat of inflammation, 
although the heat is considerable, being attended with a 
burning itching. A fever accompanies these abscesses, 
causing great restlessness, general heat of the surface, and 
an anxious expression of the countenance. ‘The treatment 
is to open the abscesses as soon as discovered, warm fomen- 
tations applied over the concha, and steaming the meatus. 
Nitrate of silver is used to abort them, and if used early 
enough is successful. Tonics, liquor potass, and other alka- 
line liquors are used to prevent the occurrence of others, the 
state of the bowels being at the same time carefully attended 
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to. A whitish discharge often occurs with these tumors, 
which is the result of sub-acute inflammation of the cuticular 
lining of the canal; sometimes the membrana tympani is 
also inflamed. Leaches and other local antiphlogistics are 
here to be employed. , 

Diffused inflammation of the external meatus is of two 
kinds, the sub-acute or catarrhal, and the active. The sub- 
acute form is a strumous affection as strongly marked as 
strumous corneitis, and resembles that disease in being 
confined for the most part to the periods of infancy and 


youth. Other strumous aflections are often present, partic- 
ularly tubercular disease of the lungs. The symptoms at 


first are very slight; a thin muco-purulent flux is often the 
first thing noticed. The pain is little if any. ‘The cuticle 
is externally unchanged, but within the meatus it is pulpy 
and white, and is often detached from the subjacent skin, 
which is of a pinkish hue. 

The acute form is known under three names, the idiopathic, 
the traumatic and the specific. The first of these is general- 
ly the result of cold, the second of wounds and of the presence 
of foreign bodies, and the last is that observed in the course 
of measles, scarlatina, small-pox, typhus, typhoid, and I 
suppose spotted fevers, (although I do not know what disease 
the last mentioned is, unless it is a malignant typhus.) It 
also is caused by the specific virus of syphilis, gonorrhea, 
and other venereal diseases, and is often clearly traceable to 
the rheumatic diathesis. The active forms are with the 
exception of the rheumatic liable to suppuration. ‘They are 
first characterized by an itching, accompanied by heat and 
dryness. An obtuse, which changes to a lancinating pain 
and which often is insupportable, succeeds the first symp- 
toms. The inflammation is attended with a fever, in which 
the patient not unfrequently is delirious. The parts affected 
are at first pink, and then white and very considerably 
swollen, considering their nature. A discharge usually suc- 
ceeds, during which the patient experiences immediate relief 
from his agony. The disease is liable to spread, perforate 
the tympanum, give rise to an otitis, followed by otorrhea 
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causing the destruction of the ossicula, and an irremediable 
and total deafness. ‘This, when it attacks children, more than 
all other causes, is the most prolific source of deaf-dumbness. 
The treatment is actively antiphlogistic. Local bleeding is 
at once to be resorted to, by means of leeches; heat and 
moisture over the concha, and counter-irritation over the 
mastoid process are very useful, and purgation is not without 
its benefits. Should the membrana tympani be as yet 
unperforated, mercurial preparations may be administered, 
with a view to the saving of that structure. The use of 
astringents in the sub-acute form, and in the acute, when but 
a slight discharge remains from one previously profuse, is 
advisable. Counter-irritants are also to be recommended. 
Diffuse inflammation is in reality a dangerous disease, as its 
tendency is toward the interior of the cranium; periostitis, 
necrosis with exfoliation of the bone, meningitis and cere- 
britis are the several steps in its destructive progress. 
Herpes and Eczema attack the meatus auditorius externus 


by extension from the auricle. ‘They only occasion deafness 
by the thickening of the cuticle, forming the external layer 
of the membrana should it become involved. Cutaneous 
disease of syphilitic origin may also extend into the meatus, 
but isa rare form of disease. ‘These may be treated by 


nitrate of silver applied in the form of a solution, (gr. xv. to 
the 3) and then applying citrine ointment, as soon as the 
results are seen to be beneficial. In these cases, glycerine is 
of decided use in keeping the parts moist, and as it does 
not readily evaporate, is to be preferred to any other lotion. 
The hearing is by its use temporarily restored, as long as the 
membrana tympani is moist. Condyloma is in the external 
meatus a rare affection. ‘The treatment is to administer 
locally, astringents after caustics, with an internal use of 
alteratives. Exostoses are also not very common, although 
much more frequently met with than the preceding. 
They are generally the result of periostitis. When very 
small, mercurials, local bleeding and counter-irritation are 
successful in suspending their development. They are usual- 
ly slow in growth. Their form is round, and they are 
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covered by smooth and highly polished integument. When 
large they obstruct the canal, and mechanically cause deaf- 
ness. 

Tumors in the canal, are also met with in aural practice. 
They are uncommon, however, and are to be treated as 
tumors elsewhere. 

Polypi are the most frequent of all morbid growths. 
There are several varieties, the most common of which I 
shall speak of in the following order. 

1. Cluster Polypus. ‘This has a slight peduncle, is of a 
pale, or light red color, and is lobulated in small ovoid mas- 
ses, much resembling a cluster of grapes. It is easily friable 
and is gelatinous in character. 

2. There is a kind of Polypus, very small at its origin, 
and usually springs from some part of the tympanum. It 
is accompanied by a perforation of the membrana tympani, 
through which it passes, and immediately enlarges, so as 
completely to hide the membrane, thus giving the delusive 
appearance of an open tympanic cavity. 

3. Lobule Polypus. This variety is of a firm consistency 
and its lobules, are small and superficial. It is, in fact, a 
solid mass granulated on its surface. Its color is more florid 
than either of the preceding. 

+. The fourth variety is fibrous in character, has a large 
base, scarcely smaller than its body, and is supplied abund- 
antly with vessels on its surface, giving it a red color. 

&. The fifth variety is tough and vascular. It springs 
from a slender peduncle, and suddenly enlarges into a glob- 
ular form. ‘The roots of the polypus are, however, extensive, 
and are usually torn away in the process of removal. This 
form is very rarely met with. 

6. This is a very soft excrescence, and is easily lacerated. 
lt seldom grows to any great size, and is very liable to bleed 
at the slightest injury. It is of a benign character. 

7. This kind is soft and flabby, although unlike the pre- 
ceding, is not easily broken up. It is very vascular, and 
when injured, hemorrhage takes place. It is attended with 
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an otorrhcea of a peculiarly disgusting fetor. Its color is very 
dark and livid, and is unmistakeably malignant. 

Polypi may cause deafness in three different ways. 1st. 
By their presence acting mechanically, closing the passages, 
or pressing on the membrana tympani, impeding its vibra- 
tions. 2d. If springing from the cavitas tympani, they may 
displace the ossicula. 3d. They may cause deafness, indi- 
rectly, by means of the otorrhcea, to which they give rise. I 
would not, however, be understood to say, that all polypi 
cause deafness, though, when they are of any considerable 
size, the hearing is affected. Polypi have a very feeble vital. 
ity,—their growth is not regular, being sometimes rapid, 
and other times, very slow. They are almost always ac- 
companied by an otorrhaea, which constitutes the most 
prominent symptom. ‘The origin of polypi in the ear is 
unknown. By many, they are supposed to be hypertrophied 
ceruminous glands, just as warts are supposed to be hyper- 
trophied papilla. ‘They choose for their seat of growth, 
those localities where the ceruamen is secreted most abund- 
antly, and this may render the theory just mentioned, some- 
what plausible. The treatment of polypi is two-fold. The 
first indication, is to remove the polypus. ‘The second, is to 
prevent its recurrence. If the otorrhcea should have caused 
excoriation of the canal and surrounding tissues, a third indi- 
cation will naturally suggest itself, to restore the parts to 
their normal condition, by combating inflammation. The 
first indication is fulfilled by the use of some caustic, such 
as nitrate of silver, hydrate of potassa, or nitrate of mercury, 
or, better yet, by means of a fine steel or silver wire, either 
strangling or bisecting the growth near its origin. ‘There 
are several instruments made for the purpose, but as any- 
thing will answer, I shall not attempt to describe them here. 
The second indication, we can answer by the free use of 
astringents to the base of the morbid excrescence, by paint- 
ing it with tincture of iodine, or by touching the peduncle 
by potass fusa or lunar caustic. This last will generally 
succeed, should the previous remedies fail. A few drops of 
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tincture of myrrh in a little water is a very pleasant lotion, 
to be used with the syringe. 

Fungi and Fungoid growths are vascular bodies, which 
spring from caried bone, or denuded surfaces roughened by 
inflammation. ‘They may, or may not, be malignant, and 
their treatment differs not essentially from that but just 
mentioned. ‘I'he treatment of malignant polypi depends 
first, on the practitioner, and secondly, on the patient. 
Should they both agree to be unwise, they will meddle with 
the disease, and hurry on the fatal crisis, sometimes before 
it would occur in its own due course of events. Cancer 
occurs in the meatus in all its forms except the colloid, 
which, however, by some is denied a place in the divisions 
of this truly horrible disease. As they do not differ in char- 
acter from the same forms in other locations, and as death 
results but a short time after deafness, I do not consider it 
worth while to say anything upon this certainly fatal disease 
in a treatise of this character. 

Closure of the external meatus is described by some au- 
thors. It is caused by an acquired twist of the tragus, 
owing to some cause not well understood. The effect is to 
bring the apex forward, toward the cheek, throwing the 
base backwards and inwards. It causes deafness mechanic- 
ally. It may be remedied by wearing a tube, to dilate the 
meatus. I know of no other way of relieving the deafness; 
the deformity can not be changed. A curious form of deaf- 
ness, arising from the closure of the meatus, occasioned by 
the loss of the molar teeth, has been described. It would 
seem that the molars act as splints to hold the lower maxilla 
in place; that when they are lost, the bone falls backwards 
and upwards, so that the condyles lodge in the bottom of 
the glenoid cavity beyond the Glasserian fissure, thereby 
pressing upon the walls of the meatus, and gradually dimin- 
ishing the caliber till it becomes all but obliterated. ‘The 
theory is not a perfect one, however, as the closure has been 
noticed when the molars had not been lost. Anything to 
dilate the opening, will relieve the cophosis. Sponge tents 
have been tried, but with little benefit. Auricles seem to 
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be the best appliances, as they are certainly the most con- 
venient. A radical cure can not be expected. It usually is 
a long time in taking place; and when confirmed, the parts 
are so closely adapted to each other, that, to remove them at 
once, would be a dislocation. If taken at the outset, per- 
haps the consequence might be avoided. 

The next causes of deafness of which I shall speak, con- 
cern the membrana tympani. The membrana tympani is 
by some anatomists divided into three layers, by others four, 
The first is the external or cuticular; the second, the middle 
or fibrous, composed of two portions,—the external, the fibres 
of which are radiated, and the internal, the fibres of which 
are circular; and the third or mucous layer. ‘There is a sin- 
gular and interesting fact connected with this layer, which I 
will state. It is, that the epithelium is of the columnar 
ciliated variety, the stroke of the ciliz being from the center 
toward the circumference. The eustachian tube is lined 
with the same kind of epithelium, and, what is singular, the 
cavitas tympani is not, but has the common tessellated or 
pavement variety. So that a surface is here found, having 
the ciliated, yet entirely surrounded by the flat, tessellated 
epithelium. I question whether there is another example of 
the kind to be found either in human or comparative anat- 
omy. ‘These different layers are subject to the inflammations 
which attack their three varieties of tissues in other parts of 
the body. Yet, in truth, it is unnecessary, in a practical 
point of view, to make any distinction between mucous, 
fibrous, or cuticular inflammation, as when one layer is 
attacked, the others are also inflamed. The normal form of 
the membrana tympani is a matter of dispute, some anato- 
mists stoutly affirming that it is entirely concave externally, 
while others as strongly declare it not to be uniformly so. 
The truth is, as I believe, that some portions are concave, 
while others are flat, and others still, convex externally. 
The membrana tympani is stretched across the meatus 
auditorius externus, and is attached to a ridge, which nearly 
surrounds the canal. Its object is to catch, or receive, the 
waves of sound, if I may so call them, and transmit the 
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vibrations through the chain of ossicula to the fenestra 
ovalis, whence they are carried farther by other contrivances: 
For this purpose, the handle of the manubrium is inserted be- 
tween the layers of the membrana for about two-thirds of its 
length. By it the membrana is divided into three portions, 
the anterior vibrating, the posterior vibrating, and the infe- 
rior. ‘Their names will indicate their position. ‘The color 
of the membrana is somewhat gray, and is translucent. 
This structure is exceedingly sensitive, and when merely 
touched, the patient experiences a peculiar, acute pain. 
The vascular supply of the membratia is received from a 
branch of the stylo-mastoid artery, and one from the interna! 
maxillary. After anastomosing freely, they supply the mem- 
brana, and then radiate toward the circumference, where 
they a second time anastomose with a branch of the deep 
auricular. The latter vessel is continuous with arteries of 
the concha, and thus depletion around the meatus, as will 
readily be seen, must philosophically be advantageous, in 
cases of inflammatory affections. Having thus premised, I 
may proceed to the diseases of the membrana tympani. In- 
flammation of this organ, is called myringitis. Myringitis 
may be acute, subacute, syphilitic, strumous and secondary. 
It usually is accompanied by an inflammation of adjacent 
parts, such as the cavitas tympani and its appurtenances 
within, and the meatus and concha, without. It may even 
extend so far inward as to involve the meninges of the brain, 
and thus may produce fatal consequences. Acute myringitis 
is generally the result of cold and exposure. It may be 
caused by the introduction of foreign bodies within the 
meatus, exposure to drafts of wind, diving in water, thus 
retaining a small quantity of water, and producing that 
extremely unpleasant, though not painful sensation, with 
which every swimmer is familiar, and also may be owing to 
the rheumatic diathesis. The symptoms are as follows: the 
patient complains of a pain in his ear, which attacks him, 
usually, suddenly. He may be awakened at night with 
the first sensation. Like inflammations elsewhere, it is 
subject to exacerbations and remissions, the patient being 
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worse at night. The pain is most acute and excruciating, 
so much so, that delirium is not unfrequently produced in 
the graver cases. Pressure on surrounding parts is intolera- 
ble, and even the arterial throb becomes a source of almost 
insupportable inconvenience, as every pulsation of the carotid 
is distinctly felt. The patient also complains of tinnitus 
aurium, and noises of it may be any variety, from the hiss- 
ing of a kettle, to the falling of a cataract. The tidal noise 
produced by holding a sea-shell to the ear, is frequently the 
sound to which patients liken their sensations. There is 
usually soreness and pain over the temporal region, and the 
teeth and eye, of the side affected, as well as over the mas- 
toid process and in the upper part of the neck. In patients 
who are the subjects of the rheumatic diathesis, pains of a 
rheumatic character are felt shooting throughout the system. 
The severity of the pain is usually proportionate to the 
degree of the inflammation, and when it is experienced in 
sneezing, coughing, mastication, and deglutition, it indicates 
that the middle ear sympathizes in the affection. The com- 
mon otalgia or ear-ache of children, is a species of the disease 
now under consideration. As might be expected, cophosis, in a 
greater or less degree, is a constant attendant upon this malady. 
It may be either an entire loss or a paracousia. Phonophobia, 
by which I mean an exaltation of hearing to such an extent, 
that the sound of the voice, or slight noises, is unbearable, is 
sometimes a symptom at the beginning of this disease, as 
photophobia is a symptom in some affections of the eye. 
Coryza, sneezing, coughing, Xc., are usually observed, as is 
a feverish condition of the skin, headache which may be a 
hemicrania, and a disturbed, and anxious appearance of the 
countenance. The urine is high-colored, and toward the 
remission of the disease, is very much so, and deposits a 
lateritious sediment. The physical signs are heat, tumefac- 
tion of the lining of the meatus auditorius externus, which is 
highly polished, cedema, a suspension of the secretion of the 
ceruminous follicles, and an itching around the more in- 
flamed portions. The color of the membrana tympani, is 
more arterial, yet sometimes becomes of a dirty, yellowish 
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hue. It loses its polish, and its translucent appearance, and 
ecchymosed spots are seen on its surface. It is much swollen 
and roughened. The next steps in the course of this disease, 
are exudation of lymph, and a secretion of a muco-purulent 
matter. The cuticle becomes detached. Mr. Wilde, of Dub- 
lin, in his admirable treatise on aural diseases, mentions asa 
cause of deafness, the effusion of lymph forming “ bands of 
adhesion within the walls of the tympanum, thus drawing 
inward and arresting the vibrations of the membrana tympani, 
curtailing the motion of the ossicula, and injuriously affecting 
the membrana of the fenestra.” If the cavitas tympani were 
a serous cavity, this might be, but I do not very well under- 
stand how “bands of adhesion” can take place in a cavity 
lined with mucous membrane. As the surgeon, however, 
does not state that he has ever seen these fibrous bands, but 
merely throws out a theory why deafness in myringitis occurs, 
I am disposed to doubt their existence, and to account for 
the deafness by the thickening of the membrana tympani by 
the exudation of lymph on one or both of its free surfaces. 
The membrana tympani, at this stage of the disease, is liable 
to perforation by means of rupture or ulceration. If blood 
or mucus be pent up within the cavitas tympani, it finds an 
escape through the perforation, and great relief is experienced. 
The muscles of the face, sometimes, in this affection, become 
paralyzed, probably owing to the fact of the proximity of the 
portio dura to the cavitas tympani while on its way, in the 
aqueductus Fallopii to the stylo-mastoid foramen. The 
duration of this inflammation varies from one to two weeks, 
and even longer. ‘The treatment should be antiphlogistic. 
The patient should be confined to his house, and in the 
more grave forms, he had better remain in bed. Depletion 


by cupping behind the auricle, on the mastoid process, or an 
application of five or six leeches just around, or within the 
meatus, is absolutely necessary. The local bleeding should 
be followed by warm fomentations or poultices. Steaming 
the ear is very grateful to the patient, moderating his dis- 
tress very much. Sedatives, locally, such as laudanum, 
should not be prescribed. A roasted onion is often recom- 
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mended, and I have heard a physician order it; the remedy, 
however, is not only useless, except as a placebo, but, unlike the 
other members of that most valuable division of the materia 
medica, is undoubtedly injurious. The use of sedatives 
externally on the side of the face, may be not only innocu- 
ous, but beneficial. An open condition of the bowels should 
be maintained. Bathing or sponging is advisable and su- 
dorifics are very advantageous, as the skin is hot and fever- 
ish. The pulvis Jacobi, combined with conium, and blue 
mass, are said to be very efficacious. The use of counter 
irritants at the outset of the complaint, is attended with little 
or no benefit. As the disease progresses, however, they may 
be found to be of decided advantage. Should the disease 
not yield as readily as we might desire, calomel, or some 
other of the preparations of mercury, should immediately be 
resorted to. A convenient formula, is equal parts of calomel 
and blue pill, combined with opium and _ pulvis Jacobi, 
given frequently, and in small doses. ‘The mercury had 
better be continued till the constitutional effects of the 
remedy are observed. ‘Tonics and diuretics are tried in the 
termination of the disease. Should an ulcer or a pustule be 
discovered on the membrana tympani, an application of 
nitrate of silver in solution, should be made with a camel’s- 
hair pencil. Otorrhcea should be, if it occurs, which, in the 
severe forms, it is not unlikely to do, treated according to the 
general principles which I shall state, when I come to speak 
of that complication. ‘There is an abscess which has its seat 
over the mastoid process, and beneath the periosteum, that 
may occur in the course of acute myringitis. Lancing 
should be performed as soon as we suspect it, and thereby we 
afford great relief, and may prevent necrosis and exfoliation 
of the bone. ‘I'he subacute form of myringitis is not at- 
tended with pain. The first symptom is deafness, and a 
cold is at the same time present. The membrane becomes 
thickened and opaque, and seldom, if ever, regains its power 
of transmitting sounds. Some form of mercury, given in 
small doses, till the gums are tender, and then followed by 
small doses of corrosive sublimate, (gr. ;1, to 1,) dissolved in 
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proof spirits, should be persevered in till the hearing is im- 
proved. Jodine and iron may be tried. The other remedies 
which would be used in subacute affections of the eye, are 
also of service. 

Tinnitus aurium, one of the symptoms in this affection, 
may be relieved, by the exhibition of Arnica in the form of 
tincture; ten drops three or four times a day, till head symp- 
toms occur, may be given. As a local application, the 
nitrate of silver stands unrivalled. This should be applied 
in solution, and as long as any vascularity remains. The 
nitrate of mercury, made into an ointment, is useful in 
restoring the secretions of the ceruminous glands, when 
they have been stopped. ‘The ointment supplies the place 
of cerumen till the flow is re-established. As syphilis at- 
attacks the iris in the eye, so may it attack the membrana 
tympani in the ear. ‘The disease may be primary but only 
so by direct contact of the virus. The secondary and ter- 
tiary forms are capable of manifesting themselves in the ear, 
the former, probably by extension of ulceration from the 
throat through the eustachian tube. The membrane is of 
a brownish red color, and thickened with effusion of lymph. 
The treatment is antiphlogistic, with the free use of mercury. 

Deafness from this cause is little known among the pro- 
fession, not on account of its rarity, for on the contrary, in 
our age of immorality I believe it to occur not unfrequently, 
but because the ear is not often examined. Children may 
contract the disease from their mothers, while passing 
through the vias naturales, during parturition, or they may 
have contracted it even before birth. ‘Their deafness would 
then be written down not as syphilitic but as congenital. 
There have many cases of this kind eluded the observation 
of the compiler of statistics. It would be strange also were 
not many cases of this affection to occur among our young 
men, who are affected with the secondary or tertiary variety. 
As they would not be likely to speak of their aural affection, 
ascribing their deafness merely to a cold, the great majority 
of cases would never be heard of. 

Strumous myringitis is, as its name implies, a scrofulous 
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affection. Its seat is not merely the membrane of the tym- 
panum, but the cavity also. It attacks young persons, and 
may be likened to the strumous conjunctivitis of the eye. 
The color of the membrana tympani is of a pinkish hue. 
Colds usually accompany this affection, and the attack is 
preceded by one. The mucous membrane of the cavitas 
becomes thickened and pulpy. It is supposed that the in- 
flammation extended originally from the fauces through the 
Eustachian tube. ‘The amount of the cophosis varies from 
partial to total deafness. ‘I'he treatment is in addition to 
the usual remedies for struma, counter-irritation behind the 
ear, on the mastoid process, and which should be persevered 
in for weeks and months even. ‘I'he operation of catheteri- 
zation of the Eustachian tube is performed in this affection. 

Secondary myringitis is an inflammation which is the 
result of typhus fever, and also of the exanthematous disor- 
ders, scarlet fever, measles, small-pox and chicken-pox. It 
usually attacks the membrane, by extension through the 
Eustachian tube, although the inflammation may only be sit- 
uated inthatorgan. In typhus the deafness may be in conse- 
quence of cerebral difficulty causing an aural amaurosis, so 
to speak, or it may be in consequence of the inflammation 
under consideration. ‘The pathology of this inflammation, 
does not require any separate description. ‘The consequents 
of the inflammation, if not attended to sufficiently early, 
are purulent effusion, perforation of the membrana tympani, 
and loss of the ossicula, in consequence of which total 
deafness results. ‘This secondary aflection does more to 
fill our institutions for the deaf and dumb with their in- 
mates, than any other aural disease. 

Chronic myringitis is generally a result of acute myring- 
itis. ‘The membrane is thickened and opaque, the opacity 
being in the form of small dots or specks, which stud the 
membrane. It is usually attended with no pain; some 
cases occur, however, in females whose uterine functions are 
interfered with, either by abnormal irregularities, or by the 
oecurrence of gestation, in which paroxysms of pain are 
experienced. This also is the form which causes deafness 
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in many females, after parturition. If taken in time, it is 
amenable to treatment. But in the majority of cases, not 
much hope is offered that deafness will disappear. Nitrate 
of silver in solution should be applied locally, with a camel’s- 
hair brush, every few days, for several months. If any 
vascularity be observed, leeches and counter-irritation should 
be employed. Constitutional treatment may be had recourse 
to, as the case may require. The membrana tympani may 
become thickened by deposits of lymph and atheromatous 
or calcareous matter. The thickening is incurable or nearly 
so. At the same time it is not worth while to dismiss a 
patient, as unexpected cures from the thickening, when not 
caused by the atheroma, have resulted from a continued and 
faithful exhibition of judicious remedies. These cases are, 
however, like suits in chancery, apt to continue a long time. 

Collapse of the membrane is a pressing inwards, toward 
the cavity of the tympanum of the membrane. It may be 
accompanied with a morbid thickening and opacity of the 
membrana tympani, or it may not. In one case, there is 
usually present a profound deafness, in the latter merely 
tinnitus. The cause of this inward collapse has never been 
satisfactorily explained. Perforation of the membrane has 
been resorted to with success in some cases, but not in others. 
Ether dropped into the meatus, and allowed to evaporate, 
and the fumes of ether directed upon the membrana, have 
also been tried. Where thickening has occurred there is 
little ground for a favorable prognosis. 

‘The next division of diseases which cause deafness, con- 
cerns the cavity of the tympanum. I shall merely mention 
the most of them, speaking particularly of otitis only. 
The congenital malformations of the cavitas tympani, are 
three; the cavity may be wanting, the place thereof being 
filled with an osseous or morbid deposit. The ossicula may 
be one or more absent, or misplaced. And here I believe, 
we may find an explanation for the deafness of some con- 
genital cases where no apparent defect exists, and where 
even a slight amount of hearing may be preserved, in the 
slight displacement of the ossicula, or the laxity of the 
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membrana fenestrarum; so slight that (the vibrations of the 
membrana tympani being stopped) the most careful dissec- 
tions could never detect the misplacement. The third mal- 
formation is the absence of the fenestre. These of course 
produce deafness mechanically, and can not be remedied. 
The membranes of the fenestra may be ossified by chronic 
inflammation, and the ossicula may be displaced, or anchy- 
losed by disease. ‘Treatment is of no avail, and the deaf- 
ness which results is irremediable. 

Caries of the cavitas tympani, is in consequence of 
inflammation, which has denuded the bone. Cancerous 
affections, fungus hematoides, exostosis and a cheesy depos- 
it of a strumous character, are here met with. ‘These need 
not detain us, as the deafness caused is not amenable to 
treatment, and the general rules of surgery would only have 
to be repeated. 

Otitis is the inflammation of the lining membrane of the 
cavitas tympani. It is of two kinds, the acute and the 
sub-acute. The acute may be either common, or specific. 
‘The specific is rheumatic in character, and perhaps a few 
cases of syphilitic may occur. The sub-acute may be either 
catarrhal or chronic, with thickening of the lining membrane. 
The exciting causes of acute otitis, are cold, or injuries. 
It generally attacks the patient at night, causing him to 
awake, by the intensity of the pain, which is of a most 
excruciating kind. ‘his peculiar pain is subject, usually, to 
exacerbations and remissions. During the remissions, the 
patient complains of a dull throbbing ache, and a sensation 
as though something was bursting in the ear. The hearing 
may be exalted, or not, at the commencement, but as soon 
as any accumulation has taken place, total deafness ensues. 
The various movements of the jaw, pharynx and larynx in 
mastication, deglutition, sneezing, coughing, &c., are accom- 
panied by pain, and pressure on the neck produces pain. 
The mastoid process is usually tender to the touch, after a 
few days from the commencement of the disease. The in- 
flammatory action may extend even to the auricle, and this 
may be cedematous. ‘The membrana tympani, if the state 
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of the meatus auditorius externus will permit of an examina- 
tion, will be found to be vascular, and inflamed, but not 
to such an extent, as we would naturally suppose, from the 
severity of the symptoms. Sir Charles Bell’s paralysis is 
sometimes a complication of this inflammation, and is sup- 
posed to be in consequence of the inflammatory action 
extending into the aqueductus Fallopii, thus causing a per- 
turbation or suspension of the functions of the hard part of 
the seventh pair. The usual evidences of severe inflamma- 
tion are here observed. The tongue is furred and white, 
the skin dry and harsh, the secretions suspended, or scanty 
and of high specific gravity. Great anxiety of the coun- 
tenance and restlessness of the patient, are invariably present 
in the severe forms. The eye may sympathize with the 
other parts, and a slight conjunctivitis occur, with lacryma- 
tion, and sometimes photophobia. The great danger is 
cerebritis. And the diagnosis is often exceedingly nice, as 
to whether the brain is, or is not affected. 


Otitis may terminate by resolution, by discharge of the 
pus and mucus through a rupture in the membrana tym- 
pani, and third by death. ‘The first and second of these 
terminations are simple enough, and need not be described ; 
the last is generally owing to a phlebitis, (suppurative in char- 
acter,) of the lateral sinus, or it may be in consequence of a 


cerebritis. Moaning, and a tossing of the head from side to 
side, with inattention, amounting often to coma, are very good 
diagnostic symptoms of head trouble. ‘The characteristic 
symptom of purulent accumulation in the brain, or meninges, 
is rigor, or a succession of rigors. Rigors do not generally 
indicate suppuration of the ear. ‘The treatment of this dis- 
ease is, as it is a severe one, strongly antiphlogistic. Local 
depletion, by leeches and cups, should, by no means, be neg- 
lected. Mercury should be exhibited, and the system placed 
fully under its influence as soon as possible, as the danger 
of the extension of the disease is imminent. Should head 
symptoms occur, the treatment of arachnitis cerebritis will 
require our attention. The mastoid process should be cut 
down upon, if there is the slightest probability of suppura- 
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tion having taken place, either internally or externally. ‘The 
acute form may subside into the subacute. This form is 
characterized by a thickening of the lining membrane of the 
cavity. The eustachian tube may become completely closed 
in consequence of this change, the cavity may become filled 
with mucus, and the membrana tympani put on the 
stretch,—some fit of coughing may rupture it, and the con- 
tents are evacuated. This does not always happen, how- 
ever. Exanthematous inflammations of the throat extend 
into the cavitas tympani, and an otitis of this character 
results. The treatment is the same as that of exanthematous 
myringitis. ‘Ihe catarrhal form is usually caused by a cold 
in persons of a strumous diathesis. ‘The symptoms of coryza 
may be present at the first attack, though frequently the 
beginning of the difficulty is not noticed, as there is but little, 
if any pain experienced. Shortly after the accession of this 
complaint, the patient is observed to be inattentive, and 
often is accused of being stupid. It may pass off itself, or it 
may continue, causing a thickening of the membrane, closure 
of the eustachian tube, by means of the thickening of its 
lining membrane, and an accumulation of a glairy mucus 
within the cavitas tympani. The treatment is that of 
catarrh elsewhere, avoidance of exciting causes of cold, 
application of warm and medicated vapors by means of the 
operation of catheterism. 'The mucus is absorbed, if it can 
not pass out at the eustachian tube. ‘The eustachian tube 
is sometimes absent and closed, yet such a condition, though 
believed by the great body of the profession necessarily to 
cause deafness, may be, and has been, attended with its 
opposite,—exaltation of audition. 

The chronic, catarrhal, and syphilitic affections of this 
organ need no particular description. They are to be treated 
according to the rules laid down in the treatment of the 
corresponding affections of the cavitas tympani. Syringitis, 
or acute inflammation of the eustachian tube, may occur 
without other parts being affected, but so rare is it, that no 
practical results are gained by any more than a mention of 
its existence. Diseases of the throat, which block up the 
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opening of the eustachian tube, cause deafness. ‘The treat- 
ment of the deafness, is merely to remove the cause, and 
that is done by treating the throat disease. The eustachian 
is a closed tube, as the urethra is. 

The diseases of the internal ear are far less understood, 
than those of the middle ear. Except malignant diseases, 
such as cancer, fungus, &c., we can safely affirm, that we 
know nothing of them. Exostosis may occur in the laby- 
rinth; the labyrinth may have been forgotten by nature, and 
left, either unformed, or in a state of imperfect cevelop- 
ment; the fenestrae may be wanting, thus allowing the 
labyrinthine fluids to pass into the cavitas tympani, or they 
may not have been secreted originally; the labyrinth may 
be filled with caseous, or other deposits, and, lastly, the 
auditory nerve may be atrophied, or wanting. 

Deafness, from the above causes, is generally styled ner- 
vous deafness, whether it is in consequence of a diseased 
condition of the nerve, or not,—as the practitioner finds it 
difficult to make a diagnosis. ‘The prognosis is uncertain; 
the probabilities are, however, greatly against recovery. The 
treatment must depend on the nature of the cause, and no 
one course can be laid down for all cases. We must treat 
on general principles, as we would in amaurosis. 

Olorrhea is a flow or discharge from the ear. It is nota 
disease, but a symptom of a disease, and as I have several 
times already alluded to it, I shall close this already extended 
treatise, by a very few words concerning it. ‘The diseases 
which give rise to it, have already been mentioned. It is 
always an attendant of polypi. Otorrhcea is often acrid in 
its qualities, and always offensive, and as it may provoke an 
acute otitis at any time, which, in its turn, may terminate in 
cerebritis and death, it becomes important to check this 
troublesome symptom at once. The notions which so gen- 
erally prevail as to the danger of such a course are erroneous; 
at any rate, if such prejudices can not be overcome, an issue 
can be established which will act vicariously, and far less 
offensively. Treatment is to remove all exciting causes, as 
polypi, &c.,—syringing, with tepid water, as many times a 
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day as is required to keep the parts clean. Painting nitrate 
of silver over the inflamed parts, and astringent lotions, are 
generally sufficient for all detergent and curative purposes. 
It may not be amiss, before closing, to call attention to 
what must appear almost axiomatic to any one, who has read 
the preceding pages; namely, that no one remedy exists, 
which can cure all the diseases of the ear, or even any con- 
siderable portion of them. The ear is divided by anatomists 
into the external, middle, and internal portions, each division 
having its own infirmities. By the world, however, the ear 
is divided into that portion seen externally, and an orifice 


which proceeds, no one knows where. By pouring into this 
aperture, some medicament or other, it is obvious to the 
ignorant, that every description of deafness can be relieved. 
As this notion is so prevalent, a demand, of necessity, 
springs up for persons to compound nostrums, and to pour 
them down the opening; and as no honorable physician will 
lend himself to deceit, the existence of quacks is not a very 


strange phenomenon. And these quacks who pour down 
their “oils” and “glycerins” and “lotions,” for much the 
same reason that boys, when hunting woodchucks, pour 
water into every hole they meet with, “to see what will 
come of it,” really know less of the mechanism of their ears, 
than they do of their watches. And it would be just as 
sensible, and perhaps more so, on account of the less amount 
of injury done to the latter than the former of the two instru- 
ments, for these quacks to dip their chronometers into their 
essentially oily compounds, to relieve a broken main-spring, 
as to attempt to relieve deafness, by pouring in the ears of 
their patients the compounds concocted by their ignorant 
noddles. ‘The fault lies not so much, however, in the public, 
or their quacks, as in the members of the medical profession. 
If physicians would pay attention to the ear and its diseases, 
they might readily run every charlatan out of his receipts, 
and, consequently, into some honorable occupation. Till 
the day of knowledge arrives, let us expect to see more 
quacks, than we have as yet heard of, and we shall not be 
disappointed. 


The Case of Laura Bridgman. 


THE CASE OF LAURA BRIDGMAN. 
BY JOHN R. BURNET. 


Mr. Jacoss’ last article, (in the January Number of the 
Annats,) hardly appears to me even an attempt to answer 
my arguments. He reiterates his own opinions, as if they 
were axioms, requiring no proof; and, giving judgment on 
his own side, authoritatively repeats for the half-dozenth 
time, that my “answers are verbally plausible, but there is 
nothing in them when closely examined ;” or, varying the 
phraseology, lam “a good rhetorician, but innocent of logical 
capacity.” It does not seem to me that Mr. J. has here 
struck at my most vulnerable point. There may be readers 
of the Annas, to whom it will seem that Mr. Jacobs finds 
it easier to deny plumply my logical capacity, than to answer 
logically my arguments. 

The paragraph at the top of page 97, is, I presume, a fair 
specimen of Mr. Jacobs’ rhetorical powers; but I think, on 
reflection, he would not desire to rest on it his reputation for 
logical capacity. 1 appealed to the case of Laura Bridgman 
in support of more than one of my positions; e. g., that deaf- 
mutes can learn words without the aid of signs; and that 
they can think in words, associating their ideas directly with 
words, as we do; both which Mr. Jacobs denies. Mr. J. 
puts by this fact of Laura’s case after the following fashion ; 
“ As well might a follower of Ptolemy reply to a Newtonian, 
Sir, I appeal to the fixed fact, visible to all, that the sun 
moves through the heavens, to prove the truth of my theory 
of the solar system.” ‘So, then, because the sun appears to 
the eye to be coming round toward Kentucky, whereas, it is 
mathematically proved that Kentucky, on the contrary, goes 
round toward the sun, as a child, floating in a boat, imag- 
ines the boat at rest, and the trees in motion, Mr. Jacobs 
thinks himself authorized to put aside any undeniable fact 
that contradicts his theories. If Mr. J. should tell the child 
in the boat he could not swim ashore, because he had never 
learned to swim, or had not practiced enough, that would, as 
I take it, be logical; but if Mr. J. should choose to make it 
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a general assertion, that boys can not swim because they 
have neither fins nor webbed feet, implying, of course, that 
without these appendages, they can not learn to swim, and 
the boy should appeal to the visible fact of another boy no 
more finned nor web-footed than himself, actually swimming 
across the river, would it be /ogical for Mr. Jacobs to put him 
down by reminding him that his eyes had before deceived 
him in giving to the trees the motion of the boat? Mr. Jacobs 
might just as well bring forward his splendid Ptolemaic and 
Newtonian illustration in such a case as in the case where 
he has brought it forward. 

To me, it seems a striking proof of the incorrectness of 
Mr. Jacobs’ views, that he can offer no better explanation 
of the case of Laura Bridgman. There is nothing “mys- 
terious” in her case. ‘The case of Julia Brace ought to 
have taught Mr. Jacobs that if,as he with horrible facetious- 
ness proposes, parents should put out the eyes of their deaf 
and dumb children, they would still take as naturally to signs, 
and cling to them as tenaciously, as do deaf-mutes who see. 
Julia was placed in an asylum where all around her con- 
versed by signs. Groping with her hands, she caught their 
signs, learned them by usage, and uses them for purposes of 
communication, and in her private meditations. Laura was 
placed, at the age of eight, in an asylum for the blind, where 
nobody eyer made signs, and where her teacher carefully 
avoided giving her any means of communication that would 
divert her attention from words. At first, with much pains 
and repetition, (for whether blind or seeing, deaf-mutes find 
it more difficult to learn words than signs,) her teacher 
taught her the names of objects, qualities and actions, ex- 
plaining each word by letting her examine, by touch, the 
object, then two or more objects of the same name with dif- 
ferent qualities, then objects or persons on which, or by 
which, actions were being performed; and so on. As she 
had but few signs when she came to school, and none of her 
companions could or would make signs, she had to rely 
wholly on words spelled on the fingers, for making her wishes 
known, and for means of social enjoyment. Her teacher 
watched the development of her ideas, and furnished words 
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for intellectual and moral notions, as she needed them, or 
became able to use them. Except that greater method was 
observed, she learned words, as a “child learns his vernacu- 
lar,” by usage, and from his mother’s teaching him words as 
he needs them.* The result is before the world. She had 
a knowledge of words, of verbal language, quite beyond the 
average of deaf-mutes who see; and words are as intimately 
associated with her ideas as they are with those of people 
who hear and speak. In short, she thinks in words; that is, 
in that play of her nimble fingers by which she spells out 
words. 

Now | maintain that any deaf-mute child who can see, if 
tolerably quick and active, can be taught on the same princi- 
ple, even with more ease; for he could see farther than 
Laura’s fingers could reach; hence, he could take in objects 
with more ease, perceive their qualities more readily, observe 
actions far more conveniently, and thus at least acquire ideas 
faster than Laura; it would only be requisite that he should 
have a memory sufliciently tenacious of words. Dr. Howe 
did not succeed near so well with Oliver Caswell as with 
Laura, because Oliver had less mental activity, and less 
verbal memory. He, as well as Laura, associated his ideas 
directly with words, but he was more apt to forget his words, 
and in his case, to lose a word was often to lose the idea it 
expressed. A deaf-mute of similar capacity who used signs, 
would probably have had a more rapid mental development, 
since it is so much easier for a deaf-mute to learn and 
remember signs than words; but would have made less pro- 
gress in verbal language than Oliver did. When Dr. Howe 
undertook to teach Julia Brace, he complained that her 
memory would not retain words, not merely because she 
was too old to learn new tricks, but also because she already 
had signs to express her ideas, and clung to them by pref- 
erence. 

Cases have occurred in Europe, in which the experiment 


* The hearing child learns much from the conversation of others. Laura 
could only learn words from conversation addressed directly to her; but this is 
* not a difference of method, only of circumstances. 
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of teaching deaf-mutes who see, without using signs, has 
been as successful as Dr. Howe’s experiment was with 
Laura. But, evidently, this mode of instruction would be 
wholly out of the question where several deaf-mutes are col- 
lected together. The main points of it are, to give the pupil 
words as he needs them to express his ideas;—to develop 
his ideas no faster than he can acquire words to express 
them ;—and to confine him steadily to words for all commu- 
nications with those around him. Now, I need not tell the 
readers of the ANNaLs, that where several deaf-mutes are 
collected together, they will use gestures among themselves, 
as more rapid, more convenient, and to them more clearly 
intelligible than words; their ideas will be developed faster 
than they can fix words in the memory to express them; 
signs will become the vernacular, the living language, tu 
them, and words only a foreign language. 

Mr. Jacobs seems annoyed that | should admit of different 
systems of instruction for different circumstances. Says he, 
“ Let him [Mr. B.] advocate only the theory of his school,*— 
to make written language ideographic for the deaf and dumb. 
What that means I don’t know.” And again, “ The theory 
of Mr. Burnet’s school is based upon the idea, ‘that deaf- 
mutes can learn words as hearing children do, by observing 
the objects or actions to which they are applied, and the cir- 
cumstances in which they are used.’ Now, if Mr. B. would 
stick to this method of instruction, there would be a plausi- 
ble,—but only a plausible— [?] ground for the position, that 
deaf-mutes may think in written words or characters only, 
But in the twinkling of an eye, he changes his ground,” etc. 
The reader will please turn to page 99, and read the rest for 
himself; and then I ask him to turn to Vol. VIL, of the 
Annats, p. 140, where he will find that I wrote, “ But though 
a teacher with but one pupil might succeed by merely using 
signs of indication, and a few of the simplest and most nat- 
ural gestures ;—writing words, or rather spelling them nom- 
inally in presence of the objects, of the qualities, and of the 


* I do not belong to any school. I have endeavored to set forth my own opin- 
ions, formed from my own observations and reflections. 
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actions, and when a certain proficiency is reached, using 
words to explain new words ;—yet the development of the 
intellect and the acquisition of knowledge would be much 
slower than where colloquial signs are used. With a single 
pupil, the slowness of development may be borne, for the 
sake of the more intimate association of ideas with words, 
which the system would secure; but in a community of 
deaf-mutes, this advantage would be lost by the pupils’ pro- 
pensity to use pantomime among themselves. Since, in an 
institution, we can not prevent the deaf-mute pupils from 
communicating with each other by gestures in preference to 
all other modes of communication, it is the part of wisdom 
to avail ourselves of whatever advantages this colloquial 
language of gestures may present for the imparting of knowl- 
edge, the definition of words, and the interpretation of 
phrases, and especially for giving life and interest to the 
otherwise dull and formal lessons of the school-room.” 

I ask the reader’s pardon for quoting so largely from my- 
self. Mr. Jacobs has so often accused me of “changing my 
ground,” “shifting my positions,” eéc., that I wish to show 
wherein the change of ground, so far as there is really any 
change, consists. 

“ But,” [says Mr. Jacobs,] “how is it, even plausibly, to be 
maintained that after both pictures and signs are introduced, 
the pupil does still continue to think in words,—that is, that 
the written characters are the only objects and instrumental- 
ity of thought?” And supposing me to reply to this, that I 
do not affirm that deaf-mutes in general do think in words 
as exclusively as we do,—he rejoins, “Then you surrender 
practically the whole ground. If, as a general thing, edu- 
cated deaf-mutes do think in signs, this is sufficient ground 
for my “theory” to stand immovably upon; albeit, a deaf, 
dumb and blind child, like Laura Bridgman, may possess 
some mysterious and peculiar power superior to one only 
deaf and dumb.” 

[ have shown that Laura’s blindness has nothing to do 
with the argument,—only it occasioned her to be placed 
where she could not learn signs, and had to rely only on 
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words, in measure as she could learn them, for all necessary 
communications, and for social enjoyment. Mr. Jacobs’ 
reasoning just cited, is precisely as valid as would be the 
reasoning of a man, who, finding that the students of our 
colleges do not as a general thing think in Latin, should 
hold this to be sufficient ground for a theory to stand im- 
movably upon, that no one of them could ever come to 
think in Latin, even though he should be removed from the 
society of his English classmates, and placed where every 
one around him spoke Latin and nothing else. This reply, 
Mr. Jacobs will probably admit to be, at least, “plausible.” 
I have stated before, that, in my view, the association be- 
tween words and signs for the deaf and dumb, is comparable 
to the association we form in learning a foreign language, 
between its words and those of our own language; not to 
the association we form, in learning to read, between letters 
and sounds. ‘This, however, Mr. Jacobs will pronounce, e2: 
cathedra, to be plausible, “but only plausible.” With all due 
deference, I think differently. Mr. Jacobs can not “dismiss 
from his mind” the preoccupation, that it requires “a power 
of abstraction” to think in “naked” words,—words, that is, 
not regarded as merely recalling either sounds or gestures, 
but as themselves, under a visible or tangible form, the direct 
objects and instruments of thought. I hold there is, so far as 
deaf-mutes are concerned, no power of abstraction involved 
in the case; and Mr. Jacobs has not even attempted to an- 
swer my argument on that point, (AnNats for October, p. 
50.) But as this idea,—that because we can not think in 
“naked” written (or rather, manually spelled) words, there- 
fore the deaf and dumb can not, underlies his whole “theory,” 
all his reasoning coming round in this circle, that the deaf 
and dumb can not think in written (I prefer to say, alpha- 
betic*) words, because we can not; I will make one more 
effort, by a new illustration, to put the matter in a light 


* I prefer to say alphabetic words, rather than written words, because our pupils 
generally find it easier to remember and repeat words under the forms of the 
manual alphabet, than under the written form; and the word I use, includes both 
forms. 
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adapted to the comprehension of those who can only esti- 
mate the mental powers of the deaf and dumb by analogy 
with those which we, who can speak, are conscious of pos- 
sessing. 

I have never attempted to give an explanation of the 
precise mental process by which an educated deaf-mute 
thinks in alphabetic words, except by showing that, at the 
beginning, words and phrases recall mental images of objects, 
qualities and actions, rather than signs;—habits of thought, 
which become modified as his mental development advances. 
As he ascends into regions beyond the sphere of direct 
intuition, he thinks, no doubt, more and more by the aid of 
signs, which represent, not mental images, but the results of 
reflection, of comparison, of generalization, of abstraction. 
What I affirm, and am laboring to show, is, that these signs, 
so used as the instruments of thought, may be words as 
well as gestures, except only that words are more arbitrary, 
and more complicated than gestures. Because more easily 
learned, and far more rapid as instruments of conversation, 
deaf-mutes prefer gestures to words; on this point there is 
no dispute; what I maintain, and Mr. Jacobs denies is, 
that so far as they use words, for which they have no corres- 
ponding signs, or even so far as they recognize and use, in 
reading, thinking, or conversation, words, without repeating 
along with them their corresponding gestures, so far they 
think in words, as we do. 

Now for my illustration. ‘The letter b of the manual al- 
phabet, (giving the hand a peculiar motion,) is, in our insti- 
tutions, the “methodical” sign for blue, and has become 
“colloquial.” It is a simple sign, easily made and remem- 
bered; but just as arbitrary as the written word itself. 
Suppose instead of one letter, we should take two, would 
not the two together still form a sign forthe idea? Suppose 
we take all four letters, we indeed lose in rapidity of com- 
munication, and ease of recollection, just as much, and no 
more, as if instead of the easy monosyllable blue, the idea 
were expressed in our language by the tedious polysyllable 
be-el-you-ee. Yet would any one deny that we could con- 
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verse and think in a language of such polysyllabic words, 
if we had been accustomed to it from infancy, or if we had 
practiced it almost exclusively for years? As well deny that 
the word cerulean can be used as the direct “object and 
instrumentality of thought,” because it presents four times 
as many. syllables as the word blue. 

From this view of the case, it results, that when a deaf- 
mute who has been accustomed to use signs, (gestures,) 
attempts to learn an alphabetic language, he is in a situation 
similar to that of a man who is trying to learn a language, 
not only widely different in its roots and in its syntax from 
his own, but farther, presenting from three or four to ten or 
twelve times as many syllables in its words. Such a lan- 
guage must manifestly be very difficult of acquisition; and 
it is not very likely that the student would ever come to use 
its eight or ten syllable words in his private meditations, in 
preference to his vernacular one and two syllable words. 
Yet who can doubt that he to whom such a language is 
vernacular, can think in its long and cumbrous words; and 
that a man gifted for learning languages, can come to think 
in it by special effort. Just so with the deaf and dumb. 
Begin teaching them words before they have formed a dia- 
lect of signs, and make them use words always, and never 
signs, and if able to think at all, beyond the limits of direct 
intuition, they must think like Laura Bridgman, in words. 
But let them acquire an expanded and improved dialect of 
signs, and you will find it nearly as difficult to induce 
them to think in words, as to make a bird confine his travels 
to hopping, as long as he can fly. Yet it would surely be 
illogical to argue, that because the bird prefers to fly, he 
can not, if we should tie his wings and practice him in run- 
ning, get along tolerably well on his feet, though he may 
not prove quite an ostrich. 

Consider the case in this light, and there will be no need 
of inquiry, what is meant by “thinking in words.” It seems 
the “interminable logomachy” of the nominalists, realists, 
conceptualists, and what not, is not ended yet; and I have 
“neither time nor inclination” to bewilder myself in that 
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labyrinth. I see also no mortal reason why Mr. Jacobs, to 
get us both on the same “platform,” should add to my two 
or three planks, “things and relations, that is, ideas,” half a 
dozen planks of his own, e. g., “the pictures, circumstances, 
actions, events, or signs, by which those things or relations 
were apprehended.”* If we, when we think in spoken 
words, do so only “in association” with “pictures, circum- 
stances, actions, events,” etc., or other words, by which the 
meaning of the words has been received, then I admit the 
same to be true of the deaf and dumb. But if we can and 
do “dismiss from the mind” these “things,” 
and think in the “naked” spoken words; then I hold, deaf- 
mutes can, and sometimes do think in “naked” alphabetic 
words. For them, this thinking in words is much more 
difficult than for us; not because it requires a “power of 
abstraction,” etc., but because words are longer and more 
complicated to them than to us.}| Common sense should 
teach us that the best way to lessen this difficulty, is not by 
tying a methodic, or whatever other sign, to the tail of each 
word, thus making it longer yet. 

When I spoke of “mentally repeating words in associa- 
tion with the things and relations, that is, with the ideas 
that we have attached to the words;” I was endeavoring 
to give some sort of description of what I understood by 
thinking in words, (whether spoken or alphabetic.) I hold 
that it is very difficult to think in the ordinary written or 
printed characters of words, recognizing and recalling each 
word as a whole, without going*over its parts, just as we 


etc., etc., etc., 


recognize any familiar object, a house, a coach, etc. as a 
whole ; I do not find any such character of unity in words; 
whose parts have no necessary connection with, nor adap- 
tion to each other. Ido not, therefore, belong to the “ school” 
of Degerando and Barnard, whose theory is to lead the deaf 
and dumb to think of, in, and by the aid of such written 


* Annals for January, p. 98. 
+ That words under a visible form, do not awaken the same internal sensations 
as spoken words do, is not to the purpose of the present argument. 
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characters, regarding each word as a unit.” I hold that our 
pupils find it easier to recall and recognize words, by going 


over the letters that compose them; and hence that words 
are to them composed of as many parts as letters, whereas 
to us, they have no more parts than they have syllables. 
'l'o remedy this disadvantage, was the end I proposed in the 
syllabic alphabet I offered at the first convention. To the 
same end, a system of abbreviation might be used. 

Well then, our pupils repeat words by letters. The case, 
as I have already noted, is analogous to the case of a 
language requiring to express a given idea, three, four, often 
six or eight times as many syllables as our own requires. 
Can the words of such a language be employed as the 
direct objects and instruments of thought? The case of 
Laura Bridgman, the case of every deaf-mute who uses 
words for which he has no corresponding signs, shows that 
it can be. Let the reader examine his own consciousness. 
Such words as hippopotamus, perambulate, opportunity, 
Massachusetts, ete., are more difficult to learn than such 
words as horse, walk, chance, Maine, etc., and it requires 
more time to repeat, or to think over such words. But, once 
become familiar, we think as readily in, and by the aid of 
such long words as we do in, and by the aid of short words. 

Now, suppose a child learning such words. He repeats 
to himself, “hippopotamus, the river horse,” “opportunity, 
a chance,” “perambulate, walk about,” in short, so far as 
we can give him short words that are already familiar to 
him, and are equivalent to thé long words, it is well to do so, 
and to let him associate them, for the present, with the long 
words. But surely, no one would think himself obliged to 
devise new short words, that he may have them to associate 
with long ones. 

This association between the long and the short words 
may be permanent, in so far that the child may ever after, 
when called on to define the long word, repeat at once the 


* My views on this point, are explained in my article in the New York Biblical 
Repository, for October, 1842. 
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short one. Still the consciousness of every reader will tell 
him, that when the long words have once become familiar; 
the short words, as well as the descriptions and the defini- 
tions used to define them, are “dismissed from the mind,” 
as Mr. Jacobs phrases it, rather I say, left in the background 
till called for. Just so, and not otherwise, our deaf-mute 
pupil will (by special eflort, that is if he prefers signs) think 
in, or of, or by the aid of words, dismissing the signs to the 
background, 

Now, can it be “even plausibly” maintained, that if a sen- 
tence composed of such long words, is tedious to repeat and 
think over, and, hence, cumbrous as the machinery of 
thought, the matter will be mended by tacking permanently 
to the end of each long word, the short word we use to 
define it, thus adding to their already inconvenient and un- 
wieldy length, a syllable or two more to each? This, in my 
view, is what Mr. Jacobs proposes to do, by establishing 
“permanent associations” between each word, and the sign 
by which he “interprets” it. A boy learning Latin, repeats 
to himself as he reads, the English for each Latin word; 
does it follow that he must incorporate the English words or 
phrases into the Latin as appendages, not henceforth to be 
“dismissed from the mind,” whether in reading or writing 
Latin? Will not he read Latin faster, and understand it 
better when he is able to “dismiss” the English words, and 
look only to the Latin? 

I ask pardon for this repetition of my old arguments. I 
am trying to show that words are not to the deaf and dumb 
such formidable and mysterious things, that it should re- 
quire a “miraculous” “ power of abstraction” to “think in 
the naked written characters.” Leaving out of the view, 
the question whether they can think in the mere written 
forms of the word, on which there may be different opinions ; 
I wish to consider words only under the form under which 
our pupils do most habitually repeat and think of them, as 
collections of letters, each letter being a movement or posi- 
tion of the hands or fingers. In this light, words for the 
deaf and dumb differ from signs, (analogy of form and 
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movement apart,) mainly in being more complex. ‘The 
expression of the countenance, which is the life of the sign- 
language, can blend with, and give significance to manually 
spelled words, as well as signs. If Mr. Jacobs could only 
“dismiss from his mind” his preoccupation about the “ power 
of abstraction” and all that, and consent to regard words as 
being to the deaf and dumb, what I know they are, not the 
representatives of signs, but merely a more arbitrary and 
complex sort of signs,—we should then understand each 
other, and our “interminable logomachy” need not end as it 
seems to have done, by leaving each party wearied with the 
perversity and “obtuseness” of the other. 

Says Mr. Jacobs, (page 98,) “if thinking in written words 
means anything peculiar and emphatic, it means thinking in 
the mere written [say alphabetic] symbols, as the sole [for 
the time being ?] instrument and object of thought ;—in other 
words, written [alphabetic] language becoming for the mute 
fully and exactly what spoken words are to us.” I find no 
difficulty in standing on this “platform ;” but I have had to 
take a doubtful plank or two out of the center of it, viz.: 
“without any association with the things themselves,—their 
pictures, or the signs by which they [the ideas?] are commu- 
nicated.” Now, if we do think in spoken words, “ without 
any association with the things themselves,” efc., which is a 
matter rather too abstruse for my present metaphysical ac- 
quirements, I hold that the deaf and dumb can do the same 
in alphabetic words. “ When the things, efc., are all dis- 
missed from the mind, there is no “idea” remaining to be 
associated with the word.” Very probable. What “idea” 
then, in the same case, “remains to be associated with the 
spoken word? Are the spoken words, of themselves and in 
themselves, the ideas? I suppose that will not be alleged, 
unless by the nominalists. ‘They suggest ideas, they are each 
linked in a train of associations, which we can as we choose, 
follow out or cut short. ‘The case, I hold, is, or may be, just 
the same with alphabetic words, as they are used by deaf- 
mutes. 

It is too plain to require argument, that we can not have 
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an intimate knowledge of a given language, till we can read 
it without mentally translating it into our own as we go 
along; and can write and speak it, putting our ideas directly 
into its forms, and not merely translating from our own. 
We wish the deaf and dumb to hawe an intimate knowledge 
of our language. Shall we promote that end by inculcating 
the habit of making, mentally, signs for every word, as they 
read, or when they write ;—juast as if a Frenchman should 
persist in the habit of repeating to himself the French word 
or definition for every English word, as he reads; or, when 
he speaks English, repeat continually to himself the French 
for every English word ? 

Nevertheless, I do not hold that “signs of reduction,” are 
not valuable. When they have become colloquial, they 
favor the development of ideas among the new pupils, in- 
crease the power, by promoting the rapidity of thought, and 
save time in defining words. A man who has already a 
good English education, that is, whose mental faculties are 
well developed and disciplined, and who has an extensive 
knowledge of facts in nature, art, history and science, will 
learn Latin faster than one who is quite ignorant. So, a 
deaf-mute whose faculties have been developed, and his 
stores of information largely increased by the use of collo- 
quial signs, will, other things being equal, learn alphabetic 
language faster than one whose faculties have been cramped 
and his mind darkened by the poverty of his colloquial dia- 
lect. Hence it is that the pupils of our schools, as Mr. Day 
testifies, are more intelligent, and learn faster than the pupils 
of the German schools. 

What mode of instruction is best adapted to secure both 
results,—rapid development of faculties, and intimate ac- 
quaintance with alphabetic language, is a question I have 
not time or space left to discuss. ‘The mode I should prefer 
at the beginning, is explained in my article in the ANNALS 
for April, 1855, (p. 136, and on.) I will here only add that 
when facts and narratives are conveyed in pantomime, the 
pupil taught by the method in most repute in our institu- 
tions out of Kentucky, will write them down in language of 
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his own, just as if he were set to describe real objects, or 
actual scenes which he has witnessed ;—not as if he were 
translating from the sign language into written language.° 

I here take leave of the subject, asking pardon of the 
very patient reader for occupying so much room. I have 
answered Mr. Jacobs’ last article, because his ingenuity 
seems to me to have obscured the real points at issue. Re- 
membering that my respected opponent has positively an- 
nounced that he has made “ his last appearance on this subject,” 
I have, I trust, carefully avoided any irritating expressions, 
and have even forborne to notice many of his “sarcasms.” 
If what I have written shall provoke reflection in others, and 
that reflection lead to clearer views of the points that have 
been discussed, even if diflerent from those I have advanced, 
the time I have given to this protracted controversy will not 
have been wholly thrown away. 


ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR DEAF-MUTES, NEW YORK. 
BY THOMAS GALLAUDET. 


In a former number of the Annaus (Vol. VIL, No. 3) has 
been given a brief sketch of the progress of this parish, from 
its commencement to the close of the year 1853. It will be 
recollected that its services were held in the smaller chapel 
of the New York University ——the morning being oral, and 
the afternoon in signs, in order that a self-supporting parish 
might be built up, composed not only of the persons for 
whose benefit it was specially started, but also of their 
children, other relatives and personal friends, possessed of all 
their faculties. It will be moreover recollected, that in addi- 
tion to these Sunday services, it was intended to do as much 
as possible toward cultivating the intellects of our deaf-mute 
brethren, improving their tastes, and, whenever necessary, 
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caring for their temporal wants. A faithful history, there- 
fore, of the whole undertaking, while giving prominence to 
spiritual ministrations and their results, must not be un- 
mindful of lectures and miscellaneous incidents, must, in 
fact, set forth everything which illustrates its great design of © 
guiding such deaf-mute young men and women as will place 
themselves under its influence, along the pathway to that 
genuine earthly happiness which is the foretaste of eternal 
bliss. We shail, therefore, continue in these sketches to 
notice, according to their chronological order, the occurrences 
in the various departments of our work, trusting that the 
simple narrative will unfold, as it advancts, a unity of pur- 
pose, and prove interesting to all who have at heart the wel- 
fare of the graduates of our various institutions. 

On Saturday evening, February 11th, 1854, Prof. Laurent 
Clere delivered a lecture to deaf-mutes in the university. 
This distinguished gentleman had so long been looked up to 
by his youthful companions in silence, as bearing a promi- 
nent part in founding the first institution for their benefit in 
this country, that, upon this occasion, he was greeted by an 
unusually large assemblage of educated deaf-mutes, desirous 
of showing their affection and esteem for this veteran in- 
structor. He enchained their attention for nearly two hours 
in a masterly manifestation of the graphic language of signs. 
He gave sketches of his visits to various cities, in company 
with him who has been styled the Father of deaf-mutes on 
these western shores, touching upon various interesting inci- 
dents connected with the important, though delicate business 
of soliciting funds for the establishment of the American 
Asylum. He referred to various distinguished individuals 
with whom he came in contact during those times, stating 
that he had been honored with a seat at the right hand 
of Henry Clay, when the great Kentuckian was Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. In justice to Mr. Clere, 
it must be said, that in the outset, he very gracefully ap- 
pealed to the indulgence of his friends in relation to the 
apparent egotism which would characterize his lecture, for 
he could justly declare, that a// these things he saw, and 
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that of a great part of them he was. He concluded by a 
brief notice of the life and character of the late Principal of 
the American Asylum, at Hartford, Mr. Lewis Weld, to 
whom he paid an appropriate tribute of respect. On motion 
of Mr. Gamage, it was resolved that the heartfelt thanks of 
the meeting be presented to Mr. Clerc, for his interesting 
lecture. On motion of the same gentleman, a resolution was 
passed complimentary to Dr. Peet, President of the New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, who was present. Mr. 
Carlin having expressed his great satisfaction at the pleasure 
which all had received from Mr. Clerc’s address, and alluded 
encouragingly to the progress which had been made in col- 
lecting funds for the erection of the proposed church and 
lecture-building, the meeting adjourned. ‘This was consid- 
ered one of the most interesting and satisfactory assemblies 
that had ever been held among deaf-mutes, giving evidence 
of the high degree of cultivation to which they had attained 
as respectable and useful members of society. 

In glancing over the Parish Record during the first part of 
the year 1854, nothing of special interest was found. The 
regular routine of Sunday services and pastoral duties went 
on from.week to week, silently and unobtrusively, and yet 
tending toward permanent stability and success. The sick 
were visited. A few in circumstances of want, and others 
embarrassed by funeral expenses, were relieved. Humble 
efforts were made to extend the principles of the everlasting 
Gospel of the Prince of Peace. 

On the last Wednesday evening of May, quite a large 
company of deaf-mutes were assembled in the lecture-room 
of Dr. Ogden Doremus, professor in the New York Medical 
College, Thirteenth Street, who was so kind as to give them 
one of his characteristic lectures upon oxygen. This was 
readily translated into signs. The successful experiments 
spoke for themselves to the eyes of this unusual gathering in 
the professor’s rooms. ‘I'his incident of our progress, it was 
believed, was only the earnest of what would be yet accom- 
plished for our deaf-mute friends, when all our plans should 
be in operation. 
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On the 10th of August, an important step was taken for 
the benefit of the parish. After careful examination in rela- 
tion to building sites, it was thought advisable to purchase 
four lots on the south side of 'T'wenty-sixth Street, between 
the Sixth and Seventh Avenues, for the sum of $16,500. 
Action for the future was thus taken in view of the fact that 
it would soon be extremely diflicult to obtain four lots to- 
gether, wituout going too far up, or approaching too nearly 
the eastern or western limits of the city. ‘This site can not 
be deemed too large for a permanent church and lecture 
building for the deaf-mute residents of New York City and 
its rapidly increasing suburbs. 

On Monday evening, the 11th of September, there was 
held (in accordance with the legal notice given on the two 
previous Sundays) a meeting of the voters of the parish, 
who took the necessary steps for incorporation, under the 
title of “ The Rector, Wardens and Vestrymen of St. Ann’s 
Church for Deaf-Mutes in the City of New York.” A ballot 
was then had to fill the offices thus created, which resulted 
in the election of Messrs. Cyrus Curtiss and Robert B. Min- 
turn, as Wardens; and Prosper M. Wetmore, Benjamin R. 
Winthrop, Robert Gracie, James W. Underhill, Charles A. 
Budd, Gilbert C. W. Gamage, William Genet and Josiah 
Jones, as Vestrymen. ‘The first vestry-meeting was held, 
September 25th, at the residence of Mr. Curtiss, for the pur- 
pose of organization and the appointment of committees. 
The purchase of the 26th street lots, was duly ratified, and 
arrangements made for procuring the deed and for payments 
on the property, by drafts upon Augustin Averill, Esq., who 
still continued the Treasurer of the Building Fund. At this 
meeting, the writer was formally invested with the office of 
Rector of the parish, and lay delegates were appointed to 
the approaching Diocesan Convention. Our parish was 
received into unison with this convention, on the following 
Thursday. 

Sunday, October Ist, was the Second Anniversary of our 
church, which was commemorated by a discourse, appropri- 
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ate to the occasion, from which the following extracts are 
made. ° 


“ While we, brethren, have been spared to watch the growth and 
to take satisfaction in the progress of our infant parish, death has 
been busy among those who, in various ways, were considered as in- 
terested in our success, or actually attached to our organization. Of 
those who were chosen at the public meeting held on the 16th of last 
November, to constitute a general committee of counsel and aid to the 
minister, three have passed away to the mysterious scenes of the 
future life. I refer to Capt. W. A. Spencer, Mr. Robert D. Weeks, 
and the Rt. Rev. Jonathan M. Wainwright, late Provisional Bishop 
of this Diocese. Disease had already so preyed upon the constitution 
of the former, that he never found it practicable to put forth any per- 
sonal effort in the affairs which were acted upon by the general com- 
mittee. Yet he expressed great interest in the object for which they 
were laboring, and, upon several occasions, offered valuable counsel. 
In the death of Mr. Weeks, all deaf-mutes, not only in this parish 
and in the noble institution of our city, but throughout the country, 
lost a genuine friend. Those of them who had ever looked upon his 
pleasant face, will never forget him, or the hearty grasp which 
he ever loved to extend to such of them as came personally in con- 
tact with him. Would there were more such men jn the world, 
quiet, unobtrusive, yet thorough, genuine Christian philanthropists, 
loving God’s glory and man’s highest happiness. While we sympa- 
thize with the wide-spread grief at the mysterious departure of our 
late beloved diocesan, we are conscious of sorrow which we can call 
peculiarly our own as we recall the special attention we received at 
his hands. How often does fancy set before me the only confirma- 
tion service which has ever been held among us. The zealous soul- 
stirring words of the bishop are still ringing in my ears. With what 
heavenly unction did he bless those children of silence, and counsel 
them to press forward toward an immortal crown. Let us assuage 
our grief in the holy work of imitating this good bishop’s example, and 
let us specially prize, as he did, whatsoever things make for harmony 
and love. But while we do honor to these gentlemen who have been 
so prominent in assisting us, we will not forget that gentle lamb of our 
own parish-fold who was snatched away from our embraces just as the 
snows and the frosts of winter were beginning to yield a little to the 
opening spring. ‘The right spot in our hearts is touched when we 
think of these dear ones gathered into the place provided for them by 
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the gracious shepherd and bishop of souls, to await the resurrection 
morn, for of such, we are told, is the kingdom of heaven. Let us 
weep not for the early dead, for they are safe from the trials and the 
temptations of this world through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


From this discourse, it appeared that the services of the 
parish had been held regularly, throughout the year, every 
Sunday with the exception of five in mid-summer; that the 
Holy Communion had been administered upon the first Sun- 
day of each month, and also upon Christmas, Easter, Whit- 
Sunday and Trinity Sunday; that the number of communi- 
cants had increased to (wenty-five, of whom siateen were 
deaf-mutes ; that the sacrament of baptism had been admin- 
istered to a deaf-mute young woman and her son, and also 
to an infant daughter of a deaf-mute mother, the father being 
able to hear and speak; that the marriage service had been 
performed five times, in three instances both of the parties 
being deaf-mutles ; that such parochial visiting had been at- 
tended to as had been consistent with the other duties of the 
rector; that the total amount of receipts for parish pur- 
poses during the year, including $300 from Trinity Church, 
had been $465.87}; the total amount of expenses, $419.45, 
leaving $46.42} as the salary of the rector; and that the 
Fund for the Sick and Poor had been increased to $82.77, 
out of which $40.25 had been expended. ‘The following 
was the concluding paragraph of this second anniversary 
address. 


“The foundations of this church were laid in prayer and in hum- 
ble reliance upon the promises of eur blessed Lord, with no other 
motive than to labor for the salvation of souls through the means 
ordained by the God-man, Jesus Christ, and the superstructure must 
be raised. God will bless the church as long as its officers and 
members are true to themselves as Christian soldiers, and it takes no 
prophetic ken, to declare that genuine progress will be made in 
God’s appointed time. Let us, then, as we gather around the table 
of the Lord to-day, resolve, solemnly resolve, to do everything in our 
power to strengthen and beautify this beacon-light which we have 
set up, to aid tempest-tossed mariners, especially those whose ears 
God has closed, and whose lips he has sealed, in their efforts to stem 
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the fearful current that sweeps so terribly toward the br 2akers of the 


second death, and to reach at last the unruftled haven of everlasting 
life.” * 


On the 23d of November, a course of lectures for deaf- 
mutes, to be given on the last Wednesday evening of each 
month, was commenced in the small chapel of the University. 
The important subject of “Self-culture” was clearly ex- 
plained and impressively enforced, by Mr, I. L. Peet. 

On Sunday, November 26th, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Fulford, 
Bishop of Montreal, was present at the afternoon service, 
and delivered an exceedingly interesting and affecting dis- 
course upon our Lord, as the Good Shepherd; which was 
translated into signs, and proved a rich treat to those whose 
mental illumination comes only through the eye. ‘Those 
only who have entered upon a work in which most of their 
exertions have been put forth single-handed along the course 
of patience and perseverance, can understand the genial 
encouragement beaming forth from the incident just alluded 
to,—-occurring, as it did, so unexpectédly. ‘To be sought out 
in our “upper room,” by a distinguished prelate of the Eng- 
lish Church, on a brief sojourn in this city, to be taken by 
the hand and bidden God-speed, caused our hope of final 
success to be lighted up with a brighter, steadier glow. 

On Sunday, December 31st, in order to take a step forward 
toward establishing a self-supporting parish, a beginning was 
made for an additional service with the voice, to be held on 
the last Sunday evening of each month. The sermon was 
appropriate to the close of the year. 

During the early part of the year 1835, two incidents ocur- 
red which must be briefly noticed, as showing that our par- 
ish-movement was not uncalled for, and that the hearts of 
deaf-mute persons received consolation from the fact, that 
they had to visit them and their families, a pastor who could 
minister to spiritual wants in the ilanguage of signs as well 
as in the language of speech. On one occasion, the com- 


* On Wednesday evening, October 4th, the annual reception for all interested 
in the parish, took place at the residence of the rector. 
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munion was administered to a suffering female upon her 
death-bed. She could hear and speak, but at her side knelt 
a deaf-mute sister and brother and sister-in-law, for whose 
benefit portions of the service were translated. On another 
occasion, the writer was called midst the severest cold of 
winter, to the suburbs of Brooklyn. Here, in a humble 
dwelling, by the assistance of kind neighbors, he was ena- 
bled to perform the last offices of the church over the re- 
mains of a deaf-mute man who had sunk under the ravages 
of consumption. His body had a decent burial in the vast 
city of the dead, and his widow, also deaf-mute, was pointed 
to heavenly comfort. 

On the last Wednesday evenings of January, February, 
March, April and June, lectures to deaf-mutes were given 
respectively by Mr. O. W. Morris, upon “ Historical Incidents 
of the Revolutionary War;” by Mr. J. Van Nostrand, upon 
“ Motives which sway human action ;” by Mr. E. Peet, upon 
“ British Conquests in India as illustrated in the career of 
Lord Clive;” by Mr. J. H. Benedict, upon “ Aerial Naviga- 
tion, portraying the incidents of his ascensions with Mons. 
Godard;” and by Mr. D. Peet, upon “Natural Theology.” 
Those who attended upon these occasions, evinced genuine 
gratification, and were doubtless greatly improved both 
intellectually and morally. The writer was present at all 
these lectures, and must bear his testimony to the power of 
the sign-language, in expressing trains of abstract thought 
and carrying on processes of reasoning from general princi- 
ples. When shall some well-digested attempt be made, to 
enrich and carry to still greater perfection, the system of 
- signs, which we have received from the pioneers in the great 
work of educating the mind and the heart through the eye? 

On Sunday afternoon, May 6th, the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Potter made a visitation to our parish and confirmed sixteen 
persons, thirteen of whom were deaf-mutes. In the evening 
of the same day, there was services at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, whose rector the Rev. Samuel Cooke, had become 
much interested in our undertaking. Upon this occasion 
the writer delivered a discourse, sketching the progress of 
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the parish from its beginning. It was translated to the deaf- 
mutes who were present, by Mr. I. L. Peet. Bishop Potter 
followed in a short appeal, from which we had good reason 
to believe that the deep impressions produced upon his heart 
at the confirmation service, would continue in all their fresh- 
ness, as he moved hither and thither -through his extensive 
diocese, and that he would improve such occasions as might 
offer, to speak a kind and helping word in our behalf to 
those whom God had blessed with wealth, and thus to be 
instrumental in hastening the time, when the walls of our 
Zion should arise and cause the hearts of his deaf-mute 
friends to beat with joy and gratitude. On Sunday evening, 
May 27th, our cause was presented at Calvary Church, 
whose rector, the Rev. Dr.. Hawks, cordially endorsed our 
plans, and urged his people to give them a liberal support. 

At a vestry-meeting held May 31st, Mr. Augustin Averill 
offered his resignation as Treasurer of the Building Fund. 
It was accepted with real regret, for this gentleman had 
from the first been one of our most zealous -friends. No 
choice was made for a successor, as the amount in the treas- 
ury, would not accumulate to any great extent, until the 
debt on the lots was cancelled. The rector’s course in 
placing the funds on hand in the Seaman’s Savings Bank, 
was approved. 

On Sunday evening, June 3d, the discourse sketching the 
progress of the parish, was repeated at Grace Church, 
Brooklyn Heights. ‘The Rev. Dr. Vinton in his encouraging 
remarks, gave prominence to the thought that the Church of 
Christ, in the mission intrusted to us, was taking another 
step in caring for “all classes and conditions of men.” 

On Sunday evening, July 15th, the writer had the extreme 
satisfaction of presenting his project at Christ Church, 
Hartford, on which occasion, the Rev. Dr. Goodwin, presi- 
dent of Trinity College, read the service and bid us “ God- 


speed” in our work. The following is the substance of the 


prefatory remarks to the discourse. 


“My Christian Brethren,—In appearing before you this evening to 
utter a few words in relation to a humble undertaking which it has 
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been my lot to commence and foster, I need not tell you, that my 
heart is stirred with unusual emotions. The associations which sur- 
round me, are of a peculiarly touching and almost overpowering na- 
ture. I have not come up to a strange place to ask for sympathy and 
encouragement, but to the place of my birth, from which I went out 


only a few short years ago, to take my part in the changes and chan- 


ces of this mortal life. [ere, as some who have passed the meridian 
of their days, can bear me witness, Christian charity made the first 
effort to cast the light of truth, through the eye, into the darkuess of 
minds almost hopelessly imprisoned by the bolts and the bars of 
deafness. From this city, that lovely, gentle man, so dear to me 
over whose mortal remains have been recently shed the tears of the 
widow and the fatherless, though beliolding through their tears the 
rainbow promise of the resurrection at the last day, that man of 
genuine Christian benevolence, went forth to a foreign land, as the 
apostle and father of the children of silence of these western 
shores. Tlere, returning from his mission of love, with his whole- 
souled co-laborer and friend, he was instrumental in founding yonder 
noble institution for the deaf and dumb, which has proved the mother 
of fifteen similar institutions. And now I have come to tell you 
how the church of Christ, has taken up the work begun in these 
various institutions, and now seeks to do all in her power to lead 
such of their graduates, as shall come under her influence, to go on 
toward the standard of perfection, set up by her divine founder and 
head. We propose to tell our story, not in a spirit of self-glorying, 
but with the simple motive of producing the conviction, that we 
have entered upon our humble sphere of duty, in obedience to prov- 
idential indications, and that we ought to be encouraged and assisted 
in prosecuting our work to a successful termination.” 


On Sunday evening, July 22d, the discourse was delivered 
at Trinity Church, New Haven. ‘The venerable rector, 
the Rev. Dr. Croswell, was not able to be present on account 
of the recent death of his wife. ‘There were in the chancel, 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Williams and several of the city clergy. 
The vast audience manifested a deep interest in the object 
brought before them. 

On the following Sunday, the writer had the pleasure of 
preaching on the subject to the congregation of his esteemed 
college class-mate, the Rev. Mr. Olmsted, Rector of Trinity 
Church, Branford. 
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These opportunities of disseminating information and of 
receiving encouraging words from our friends, were enjoyed 
during a brief respite from parochial work. 

On Sunday, September 9th, we were delighted to have 
with us, the Rev. F. A. P. Barnard, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. He preached at our morning service, 
and in the afternoon addressed with great ease and effect, 
the deaf-mute congregation, in which were several of his 
former pupils. 

On the morning of this day, which was to our parish one 
of its sunny spots, a soul was called to its final account, 
under circumstances well calculated to impress us all deeply 
with the shortness and uncertainty of human life, and to 
lead us to do with our might what our hands should find to 
do. The previous afternoon, a deaf-mute young man, just 
entering upon successful business, and looking forward to 
marriage with a deaf-mute young woman, was stricken 
down by a sweeping train, a few miles from our city. He 
received the kindest attention from the residents of New 
Rochelle. He breathed through the night, and in the morn- 
ing died. Several days passed ere his family or friends, 
knew of his melancholy end. He had been so much affected 
by the instruction which he had received at our services, that 
he was expecting to become a communicant at no distant 
day. We havea reasonable hope, therefore, that he has 
gone for Jesus Christ’s sake, to the rest of Paradise. 

Our parish was represented by Dr. Budd and Messrs. 
Gamage and Genet, in the annual convention of the diocese, 
which assembled on Wednesday, September 26th. The last 
two gentlemen, owing to other engagements, were only 
present at one of the evening sessions. ‘The writer had the 
satisfaction of translating for their benefit, an important and 
exciting debate, upon removing some restrictions in relation 
to the admission of clergymen to seats in the convention. 

Sunday, October 7th, was the third anniversary of our 
church. From the discourse a few items of general interest 
are selected. Upon those Sundays during the year, when 
the rector was discharging his duties as an instructor in the 
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chapel of the Institution, the Rev. Dr. Cruse had kindly 
officiated in the morning, and afternoon service for deaf-mutes 
had been deferred, to the evening at 7} o’clock. ‘These even- 
ing services were very pleasant, for other clergymen had 
been present, whose sermons were translated into the sign- 
language. The theme of the Rev. Mr. Gibson, of Baltimore, 
was “Our Father which art in Heaven;” of the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng, “'The Advent of Christ into the heart of the believer ;” 
of the Rev. Mr. Weston, “He was in the world, and the 
world was made by him, and the world knew him not;” of 
the Rev. H. D. Ward, “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom-of Heaven;” of the Rev. Dr. Haight, 
“'l'he duty of Private Prayer;” of the Rev. Dr. Vinton, 
“ The stooping of the High and Lofty One to the contrite 
and humble spirit;” and of the Rev. Dr. Eigenbrodt, “1 
have set God always before me.” Upon a Sunday after- 
noon in September, the Rev. Mr. Dowdney was present, and 
preached by means of interpretation, upon “Our Lord’s 
miracle in raising the dead at the gate of Nain.” 

During the third year, the parish treasury received from 
Trinity Church $375.00, from individual donations $52.50, 
and from Sunday collections $191.50, total $619.00. After 
paying expenses, the balance of $197.87}, increased to 
229.87) by the offerings ($32.00) appropriated to this special 
object on the second anniversary, was considered the salary 
of the rector. $23.00 were raised for the sick and poor. 
This amount and the balance of $42.52, on hand at the end 
of the previous year, were all expended in relieving the 
wants of various persons, who applied to the rector in 
seasons of adversity and trouble. Not a week passed but 
that proved the necessity of a pastor for the deaf-mutes of 
New York and its suburbs. Our easter offerings for the 
Building Fund, amounted to $40.00. For various charitable 
objects the sum of $35.00 was given. Up to this time the 
Building Fund had actually received $11,762.89. From this 
had been paid for the site, interest and expenses, $11,422.26, 
leaving the balance of $340.00. Upon the lots there remained 
a debt of $6,000.00. It was stated that during the year nine- 
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teen persons had received baptism, thirteen infants and six 
adults, all the latter being deaf-mutes. Five funerals had been 
attended, of which one was of a deaf-mute young man, one 
of a female who had several deaf-mute relatives, and one of 
an infant child of deaf-mute parents. ‘The marriage service 
had been performed three times, in neither instance, how- 
ever, for deaf-mutes. ‘The whole number of conmmunicants 
was forty-four, of whom twenty-five were deaf-mutes. Five 
other deaf-mutes have been received to the communion, 
through the instrumentality of the rector, but have removed 
to other places, taking letters to the clergymen. ‘There had 
been fifteen scholars in the sunday school during the year, 
several of whom had deaf parents. 

Eighteen centuries and upwards ago, the God-man and 
his followers arrived in one of the cities of Decapolis. 
Word was passed from mouth to mouth, that Jesus of Naz- 
areth, the healer of diseases and worker of wonders had 
vouchsafed their city a visit. Among others who were 


brought to him for help, was a deaf-man, who had an imped- 
iment in his speech. The Discerner of the secrets of his 
heart, saw that he was a proper person to receive his gra- 
cious assistance. ‘l‘aking him aside from the crowd, our 


Lord placed his fingers in his ears and touched his tongue 
with spittle. The deep-drawn sigh attested the operation 
of that compassion which was ever touched at the contem- 
‘plation of human infirmities, and the upturned eye indicated 
that in a certain sense, there was a looking to the Majesty 
on high for support. Hphphatha, was the simple word 
which was spoken, and the man was restored to the use of 
those important faculties, the deprivation of which had iso- 
lated him in the midst of the unceasing hum of life. Joy 
filled a human heart which had long been oppressed with 
sadness. It is the earnest endeavor of all engaged in the 
undertaking, set forth in this communication, to speak this 
precious word Ephphatha to the spiritual ears of the children 
of silence of our own generation, that. midst the scenes of 
the mysterious future, they may be admitted to angelic 
courts, and with the redeemed enjoy forever the music of 
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“harpers harping on their harps.” In this labor of love we 
hope to receive the cordial sympathy and support of all who 
are interested in promoting the genuine welfare of deaf- 
mutes. 


THE METHODICAL SIGNS FOR AND AND THE VERB 70 BE. 


BY J. A. JACOBS, 


Or all the methodical or systematic signs transmitted 
to us from De L’Epée and Sicard, I know of none so defect- 
ive, so mischievous, as those for the conjunction and and 
the verb /o be. ‘The largest portion of the signs derived from 
these two great masters, I regard as significant, either natur- 
ally or from use; but those for these two words have no 


meaning whatever; and pupils taught by them, use the 
words, for a long time, at least, without discrimination, pep- 
pering over their efforts at composition with and, is, was, 
&c., at random. 

Many years ago, I adopted significant signs for these 
words, and have since found my pupils to use them with as 
much accuracy as most other words. John and William 
have gone to the river. Placing the fore-finger of my right 
hand on the fore-finger of my left, I make the sign or spell 
the name of John, and then remove it significantly to the 
middle-finger of the left, and make the sign or spell the name 
of William. ‘The sign is natural and expressive, and mutes 
may and do, by it, learn to use this word as easily as any 
other word of its class. 

1 am well,—I am sick,—He is tall,— They are good, &c. 
These are affirmations. I make the sign for am, is, &c., ac- 
cordingly, with my right-hand open, the palm down, and with 
an inclination of the head, asserting the facts or statements. 
The sign is expressive, and after a few examples, the pupil 
will use the word correctly. There are some of the inflec- 
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tions and uses of the verb éo be in which the sign is not, | 
admit, so appropriate; but it is then quite as good, if not 
better, than Sicard’s sign. ‘To those who are still using 
Sicard’s signs, I can confidently recommend, after an experi- 
ence of twenty-five years, the change here suggested. ‘These 
two words are of such frequent occurrence and so important 
as connectives, and the usual signs for them so deficient, 
that I have deemed them worthy of this special notice. 


REMARKS, BY THE EDITOR. 


[Mr. Jacobs’ practice, as above described, is clearly an 
improvement upon the old methodical signs for the words in 
question. ‘The defect has been felt by others besides Mr. 
Jacobs. It has been for many years the practice of some, if 
not all, of the oldest instructors in the American Asylum, in 
dictating by methodical signs, to conjoin with the proper 
methodical sign for the word and, the colloquial sign expres- 
sive of the meaning of the word. This is substantially the 
same as that adopted by Mr. Jacobs; the thumb and fore- 
finger being commonly used, however, instead of the fore and 
middle fingers. So also with the verb fo be, it has been 
common to add to the methodical sign something expressive 
of assertion, either quite similar to what Mr. Jacobs employs, 
or something approaching to the sign for true. Quere: Does 
not every verb in the indicative mood require a sign dis- 
tinctly expressing the idea of assertion, as much as the verb 
to be? 

It is now acknowledged, on all hands, that the Abbé 
Sicard was too apt to be led astray by metaphysical subtle- 
ties, away from the plain road of common sense and prac- 
tical adaptation. The sign we have received from him for 
the verb to be, is a horizontal line traced by the fore-finger in 
the air; the line representing the connection of the predicate 
with the subject. It becomes altogether meaningless to the 
pupils, unless much pains is taken to do as he did, that is, 
write the subject and the predicate, or several of each, on the 
slate, apart one from the other, and then connect them by 
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drawing a line on the slate from one to the other, and thus 
endeavor to associate this line with the sign which stands in 
its stead. All this, however, is too artificial. Better make 
the pupil understand that words are to be used to convey 
ideas, instead of being things to be joined by horizontal lines. 
The child will understand you better if you tell him that is 
means is, than if you explain it as the copula which connects 
the predicate with the subject.] 


NOTICES OF INSTITUTIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Kentucky Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. We have 
just received the Thirty-Second Annual Report, (second 
biennial,) of this Institution, to the General Assembly of the 
State, for the years 1854-5, It contains much interesting and 
valuable matter. 

There were in November, 1555, eighty-one pupils, divided 
into five classes. ‘Two have been added to the corps of 
teachers, viz., John W. Jacobs, A. B., a son, as we infer, of 
the Principal, and Miss Young, a deaf-mute. The other 
classes are taught respectively by Messrs. Blount and Cozatt, 
deaf-mutes, and by Rev. S. B. Cheek, the Assistant-Princi- 
pal. Among the improvements recently introduced, is the 
release of the Principal from the special charge of a class. 
A change was made at the same time in the manner of 
boarding the pupils. ‘They are now boarded by the Institu- 
tion, the Principal acting as Steward. Previously, a fixed 
sum for each boarder was paid to the Steward. ‘The present 
plan “is both cheaper and more satisfactory to all parties.” 
An additional building has been erected, of four stories and 
basement, 107 feet long, and 63 and 64 wide, which “ will 
be, when finished, one of the best buildings in the State.” 
“Tt is to be finished complete,—warmed by steam upon the 
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most approved plan,—and furnished with baths and water- 
closets, for the sum of thirty-five thousand dollars.” 

In the Report, Mr. Jacobs announces his design,—already 
made public in the Annats,—of issuing an “ Elementary 
Book of Lessons for the first year.” He says, should the 
legislature grant the appropriation necessary for the com- 
pletion of the new edifice, the book will be printed as soon 
as possible. He has used with great advantage the books 
prepared by Dr. Peet, and proposes still to use his ‘ Scripture 
Lessons,” and the second and third parts of his “ Course of 
Instruction.” 

Mr. Jacobs has been exerting himself strenuously for some 
years, to bring about the establishment by the State of Ken- 
tucky, of an institution for idiotic children, and again com- 
mends the subject to the attention of the legislature. He 
states that the expense by the State for the support of imbe- 
cile persons, is over $20,000 annually, and is on the increase. 
He remarks, “it is believed that the amount now expended 
for this unfortunate class, would be quite, if not more 
than sufficient to sustain an institution for their education, 
which would, it is believed, relieve the State, in time, of the 
life-long support of a large portion of them, who might and 
could, under the care of their friends and relatives, earn their 
own support.” Mr. Jacobs reports gratifying results in the 
case of several idiotic mutes now under the care of his 
Institution. 

This Institution has been remarkable for exemption from 
disease and mortality among the pupils. Since the year 
1855, only two deaths have occurred of pupils while in the 
Institution; one of these from accident, and the other from 
disease contracted and neglected at home. “ For seventeen 
years, the medical bill of the pupils supported by the State, 
has been, on an average, only $12.53 per annum.” For nine 
of these years it amounted to nothing. Mr. Jacobs mentions 
some of the causes which may have contributed to this 
result. He says, “ Our rules of hygiene are very simple, but 
efficient; plenty of exercise, plenty of fresh air in sitting 
and bed rooms, especially the latter, general temperance in 
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eating and abstinence from food when sick, prompt atten- 
tion to the first symptoms of disease, and administration of 
medical means if necessary, and the early calling in of the 
aid of a physician, before disease has had time to progress.” 
“Our pupils are required to rise early, and both boys and 
girls, in good weather, take exercise, in all seasons, in the 
pure and bracing air of the morning.” “Our boys are not 
required to work at any mechanical employment, nor our 
girls engaged in sewing, more than two hours and a half in 
the day; our smaller boys and girls are allowed to spend a 
large part of the hours out of school, in healthful play.” On 
Saturdays, there is no school. 'To have school half the day 
on Saturday, “would be a serious inroad upon the health 
and enjoyment, both of our teachers and pupils.” ‘The loca- 
tion of the Institution is also a very healthful one. More is 
due to climate, we think, than Mr. Jacobs apprehends. 
Ophthalmia has prevailed among the pupils for a year or two 
past, but has been successfully treated by anti-phlogistic 
remedies. 

Mr. Jacobs is also somewhat skeptical in regard to the 
peculiar liability of the deaf and dumb as a class to disease 
and mortality. ‘The more prevalent opinion is, as the result 
of common observation and, to some extent, of careful sta- 
tistics, that this liability exists, particularly as respects dis- 
eases of a scrofulous character. Mr. Jacobs’ observation 
does not go to sustain this conclusion, though he has no 
means of giving accurate statistics. So far as consumption 
is concerned, it can not be doubted that if the deaf-mutes of 
New England were born and lived in the climate of Ken- 
tucky, we should not have to record the death of half of 
them, as now, by consumption. As we go from Boston to 
New York and thence to Philadelphia, the tables of mortality 
give us a rapidly decreasing ratio of deaths from this disease; 
and it probably falls still lower in Kentucky. 

The Report gives the list of the deaf-mutes in the several 
counties of the State, as reported by the county commission- 
ers. In Morgan county, there are thirteen in one family 
connection, Adkins by name, none of whom have been edu- 
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cated. ‘The Hoagland family, in another part of the State, 
embraces a still larger number of deaf-mutes. ‘The number 
of deaf-mutes in each county, reported by the assessors of 
tax, and by the United States census, are presented in 
parallel columns. The discrepancies between the two are 
worthy the attention of those interested in statistical matters. 
“The State exceeds the Federal Census by 127, and even it 
is not perfect.” 


[ We are obliged to defer our notices of the Reports of the 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin Institutions. | 


EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The American Journal of Education. This magazine, 
edited by Henry Barnard, LL. D., issued bi-monthly, (at 
Hartford,) is composed of original articles of a high order, 
comprising essays, statistics, and valuable information of 
every kind on the subject of education, in whatever depart- 
ment. It will make two volumes yearly, of 500 pages each. 
The editor’s name is a sufficient guarantee for the thorough 
fulfilment of the design. It is a work indispensable to every 
one engaged in the educational profession. In the three 
numbers already issued, we find many articles which every 
instructor of the deaf and dumb might read with great bene- 
fit as concerns his own work, though having no special rela- 
tion to his department. 

L’ Impartial, is the title of a new French monthly, (of 32 
pages,) devoted to the subject of the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb. ° It is published at Paris, edited by Mr. J. B. Puy- 
bonnieux, Professor in the Paris Institution, and Mr. Hector 
Volquin, the Professor who has charge of the instruction in 
articulation in the same Institution. 


. 
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The price to subscribers in foreign countries, is 12 frances 
per annum. We have received No. 1, January, 1856, and 
shall be happy to place L’ Impartial on our exchange list. 


Le Bienfaiteur has not come to us of late, and never but 
irregularly. 


FOURTH CONVENTION OF INSTRUCTORS AND OTHER 
FRIENDS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Ar a meeting of the Board of Visitors of the Institution 
for the! Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, held March 20th, 
1856, it was 


Resolved, That the Board regret that the prevalence of an 
unusual epidemic in this community in July last, prevented 
the assembling in this Institution of the Convention of Deaf- 
Mute Instructors, etc., according to appointment. 


Resolved, That the Board recognize the great advantages 
to the cause of deaf-mute education to be derived from these 
conventions, and do hereby again extend a cordial invitation 
to all present and former instructors of deaf-mutes through- 
out the Union, and to the Boards of Management of the 
several institutions, to meet in this Institution at such a 
time in the month of August next, as the Executive Com- 
mittee of the last Convention may, after consultation, deter- 
mine upon. 


Resolved, 'That our Principal is hereby empowered and 
requested, in the event of the acceptance of the invitation 
hereby tendered, to make arrangements with the railroad 
companies for free tickets to the members of the conven- 
tion, and to take all such other steps as may be necessary 
to secure for them a cordial reception and agreeable sojourn. 

Resolved, That our Principal transmit a copy of these 
resolutions to the heads of the several institutions for the 
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education of deaf-mutes, with the request that they be com- 
municated to the several boards, corps of teachers, and all 
who may be deemed interested in our humane cause. 
(A copy.) Test, 
NICHOLAS C. KINNEY, Sec’y. 


Notice is hereby given that the invitation contained in 
the foregoing resolutions of the Board of Visitors is ac- 
cepted, and that the Fourra Convention of Instructors 
and other friends of the deaf and dumb, will be held at the 
Institution forthe Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, in Staunton, 
Virginia, on the Second Wednesday of August next, at 10 
o’clock in the forenoon. 

The persons embraced in this invitation are, present and 
former instructors of the deaf and dumb, trustees and direct- 
ors of institutions, and State officers on whom is devolved 
the duty of selecting the beneficiaries of legislative appro- 
priations. 

Dr. J. ©. M. Merillat is the local Committee of Arrange- 
ments. 


HARVEY P. PEET, 


Chairman of the General Committee. 


New York, April 5th, 1856. 


